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PROFILE OF A CREATIVE MIND 


Book-Binder Roger Payne (1739-1797) has been credited with the revival 


of 18th century book-binding. Born at Windsor, he was apprenticed 
to Pote, the Eton bookseller, before coming to London in 1766 


where he set up a small workshop near Leicester Square. 
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A brilliant and original artist, Payne is considered by some 
to have initiated a new style of book-binding. 

He was undoubtedly influenced by the beautiful work of 
Samuel Mearn and other 17th century binders. 

Always careful and precise in his choice of leathers, 

Payne created bindings that were both elegant and durable, 
while the ornaments—which are said to have been designed 
by Payne himself—showed excellent taste. His work was 
executed either in russia leather or straight-grain morocco, 
usually of dark blue, bright red or olive colours. 

Payne introduced small, single tools, and these enabled him 
to give full expression to original designs. His work ts 
distinguished by an imaginative use of blank space that 


enabled him to show his beautiful leathers to full advantage 


In 1.C.1., creative minds are constantly searching for new products and processes, 


and for improvements to existing ones. 








THE 


CAVENDISH 


TABLE-TOP WASH BASIN 


Design Registration No, 890751 


LEGANT and restrained, this wash basin has been designed 


specially for mating with a table top. Made in Shanks’ superb 
Vitreous China, it is obtainable in six exquisite colours as well as 


white. The beautiful Sheerline fittings give added distinction. 


SHANKS & co., os TUBAL worRkKs, BARRHEAD, SCOTLAND 








THE CEILING THAT LIGHTS 


Lumenated Ceiling for a modern City bank 


LUMENAT 





Decorative effect and lighting efficiency are achieved throughout the Bucklersbury 
House premises of the Bankers Trust Company of New York by installing 3,000 
sq ft of Lumenated Module Ceiling. The great scope for contemporary lighting 
offered by a Lumenated Ceiling system is increased with these 2 ft square modules 
which fit in perfectly with the design of this new bank. A stimulating environment 
for work areas, conference rooms and kitchens alike, is provided by this even, 
shadowless lighting which closely approaches natural daylight in quality. Glare- 
free lighting intensity of 40 lumens per sq ft at desk height minimises eye strain 
in the main working area. All conduits and electricity services are concealed within 
the ceiling cavity. Lumenated Ceilings are backed by a comprehensive after-sales 
maintenance service. 


231 two-foot square Lumenated Module panels were used for the main working 
area of the bank. This modern lighting technique was specified by the architect 
Mr. Thomas Hamilton B.A., A.R.1.B.A. of Campbell Jones & Sons. 

Full information from Lumenated Ceilings Limited and all branches of the General 
Electric Co. Ltd. 


ED CEILINGS LIMITED 


ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, SWI Telephone: ABBEY 7113 


TGA L69 
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the greatest international 
display of plastics materials, 
equipment and products 

ever presented under one roof 


international 


plastics exhibition 
and convention 


GRAND, NATIONAL AND EMPIRE HALLS 
OLYMPIA, 17-27 JUNE, 1959 


The INTERNATIONAL PLastics Exnisition at Olympia, London, 
17-27 June, will provide a complete up-to-the-minute picture 

of plastics progress in the industries of the world. 

Thousands of exhibits will combine to present the newest plastics 
materials, equipment and industrial and domestic finished products. 
Here you can talk plastics with experts from many countries — see 
plastics machinery in action - gather new ideas and study new 
techniques. A Design Display of the world’s finest plastics products 
will include the work of leading industrial designers from a dozen 
countries, each article selected by the appropriate design institute. Do 


not miss this vitally important event. 


Exhibition organized every second year by 
BRITISH PLASTICS an Iliffe journal 





THIS 1S AN EXHIBITION YOU MUSTSEE! POST THIS TODAY 


TO THE EXHIBITION MANAGER DORSET HOUSE STAMFORD STREET LONDON SBI ENGLAND 


Please send me the 1959 Exhibition brochure, free season ticket, etc. 
NAME . DATE 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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Face Value! 


These models have been specially designed by a leading 
Industrial Designer for use in modern surroundings. 
They are available in a range of sizes to suit most 
normal requirements. If required clocks can be made to 


special designs to suit particular circumstances or 
decorative schemes. 


* These Clocks have been accepted by the Council of Industrial 
Design for inclusion in Design Indez. 




















The model numbers given refer 
to Mains operated clocks but the 
same designs are available for 
operation on our Controlled 
Electric “Master” Clock System. 


Details of our full range of clocks 
for Mains operation are given in our 
catalogue book 5 section 7 and for 
our Controlled Electric ‘* Master” 
Clock System, in our catalogue book 
5 section 1. The appropriate cata- 
loque will be sent to you on request. 




















GENTS 


OF LEICESTER 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


GENT &COLTD - FARADAY WORKS -: LEICESTER 
London Office & Showroom : 47 Victoria St. S.W.1. 
Also at BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM «+ BRISTOL + EDINBURGH - GLASGOW + NEWCASTLE 


Other Products include:- BRACKET CLOCKS + TOWER CLOCKS + FIRE ALARMS + BURGLAR ALARMS 
PROCESS TIMERS +- LIQUID-LEVEL INDICATING APPARATUS + DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL BELLS AND BUZZERS, 
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as 
selected 
for 


THE 
DESIGN \ 
CENTRE 


Look WHEN you shop for 


The Design Centre label 


THE 
DESIGN 


THE 
DESIGN 
CENTRE 


London 





Look before you shop. That is the slogan 
of the London Design Centre, a permanent 
but changing exhibition of well-designed 
goods. But not everyone can visit the 
Centre, so the Council of Industrial Design 
is giving shoppers all over the country 

the chance of looking, when they shop, 

for the Design Centre label. People who 
buy goods bearing this label will know they 
are getting designs that have been 

selected for showing in The Design Centre. 
Look for the label. It is already 


reaching the shops. 
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Get to grips with elegant, practical 


Imhof handles 


. and add the final distinctive touch to 
your product. There’s an Imhof handle for 
virtually every job, and delivery can be 
made in days from large stocks. Handles 
are only a part of Imhofs service to designers 
and manufacturers. You can buy strong, 
beautifully designed and finished cases, 
raks and consoles in exactly the same way 

from a standard range. Write for free 
comprehensive catalogue. 


ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED, Dept. P5 
Ashley Works, Cowley Mill Road, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. Tel : Uxbridge 6231 
Export and London Showrooms; 
112-116 New Oxford Street, 
Tel: Museum 7878 


W.C.A 





IMHOFS 


have a handle for your product 


IMHOFS AGENTS OVERSEAS 

AUSTRALIA Aladdin Industries (Pty) Lid, 
Stanmore, N.S.W. 

BELGIUM § Rogelec, Ghent 

CANADA Measurement Engineering Ltd, Arnprior 

DENMARK Tage Schouboe, Copenhagen 

FINLAND Oy Scienta Ab, Helsinki 

HOLLAND J.Th. van Reijsen, Delft 


1TALY Prodel SPA, Milan 

NEW ZEALAND Imarex Lid, Auckland C3 

NORWAY Birger Christensen, Oslo 

SWEDEN Elektronlund AB, Malmo C 

SWITZERLAND Walter Blum, Zurich 2/39 

u.s.A. Bud Radio Inc, Cleveland 3, Ohio 

BRIT. GUIANA British Caribbean Agencies Ltd, 
Georgetown, Demerara 
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If you want Bowater Board in a standard size—including 
the very economical] 5ft. widths—we can supply it at a 
moment’s notice. We also have the resources to cut to 


non-standard sizes for reasonably long runs. Being a 





Table Mats 


British firm, we are able to meet all delivery dates -aacarniannanemsattasind 





scrupulously and if necessary gear them to your pro- 
duction cycle. Bowater Board can be bent (to a 1” radius 
if need be) and blanked out to almost any shape without 


splitting or losing its smooth working surface. Decorative 





possibilities range from a P.V.C. finish to stove-enamelling 


or veneering. Here we show three examples of products— 





of vastly different sizes—in which Bowater Board has 


Kitchen Cabinet Flap Vehicle Roof Linings 


replaced traditional materials. (reeded hardboard) (plastic covered board) 














Imagine how you could use 


7 * uw Bowater Board 


+ 
some samples to start BUILDING BOARDS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED 
3 you thinking? Write to: BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SWI. TEL: KNI 7070 


CRC 63BI 
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Architects: Howard V. Lobb, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., AI. Struct. E. John Ratcliff, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.L. Display Designer: James Gardner, O.B.E., R.D.1. 


4,683,257 pairs of shuffling feet... 


During the course of the Brussels Exhibition the Marley floor tiles of standard quality, on either side of the carpet 
in the Hall of Tradition, withstood the test of 4,683,257 people moving over them in slow procession. In the planning stage, 
anticipating a vast volume of traffic on the side walks, the architects chose their flooring from the standard range of Marleyflex 
tiles: when the exhibition closed the tiles retained the full attractiveness of their original appearance. Marley floor tiles also 


covered the entire floor area in the Hall of Technology and other areas in the British Government Pavilion: and these, too, 


completely merited their specification. 
floor tiles by MARLEY 
se MARLEY, SEVENOAKS, KENT. SEVENOAKS 55255 LONDON SHOWROOMS: 251 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 





IMPORTANT NEWS ABOUT 


weydec 


melamine surfaced Weyroc 
INCREASED PRODUCTION NOW MEETS DEMAND 


Greatly expanded production now means that you can get all the 
Weydec you want. More and more Weydec is being made every week 
to meet the long-standing demand from the furniture, shop-fitting 
and building industries. 


Contact your Weydee Distributor to-day. 


Write for free sample to :— 
THE AIRSCREW CO. & JICWOODLTD., DEPT. DNI4, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. Tel. WEYBRIDGE 2242/7 
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A NEW DESK with A BIG TOP 


For the executive who needs plenty of desk Special features include glare-free working 
space, and who may hold meetings in his surface, touch operated flaps, gliding drawers 
office, this is the ideal desk. The expansive and improved locking mechanism. Available 
top, 6’ 10” 46” overall, projects from the in alternative heights. Stove enamelled in 


pedestals to provide kneespace on three sides. colours to tone with any decorative scheme. 


The Conference Desk is the latest 


addition to the Harvey ‘400-Style’ 
HARVEY | | 


Suite of office furniture in steel. 


fopestce 
DESK 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


400-STYLE 


Please ask for Brochure DN 999 
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VAN ITORY units! 


For the modern bathroom, for the hotel bedroom, for 


the school washroom .. . let your planning include 
the VANITORY unit, Formica’s new contribution to a 
pleasanter, more convenient life. Instead of all the 
separate elements of bowl and taps, towel rail, mirror, 
cupboard or shelf, think of one compact and space- 
saving and handsome fitment which unites them all. 
Specify VANITORY units, with their smooth, beautiful, 
everlasting FORMICA surfaces. 


The VANITORY unit is not just a thing... it’s a 
principle . . . a flexible idea. Leading manufacturers of 
bathroom fittings, in conjunction with Formica Ltd., 
have designed their own VANITORY units to suit many 
preferences and special demands, from the cloakroom 
of a big hotel to the guest-room of a private house. 
See them, and see how exactly they accord with 
modern needs—and your own thinking! Remember, 
VANITORY units are only surfaced in... 


FORMICA-THE PINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


*VANITORY and *FORMICA are registered trade marks. Formica Ltd. (Vanitory Enquiries) De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent St., London W1 
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So light, so strong 


They have fewer joints — always the weakest 
points in a chair. Instead, there is a laminated 
frame : layers of finest beech wood bonded 
firmly together. Strong... and light enough 


to stack ten high without effort. 


The full range may be seen at the showrooms: 


The TECTA Mayfair chair 


The latest in the range by industrial designer 
Clive Latimer, M.S.1.A. A handsome contrast 
of woods, or upholstered with washable 
leathercloth over a foam filling. This chair is 
approved by the Council of Industrial Design. 
Frame: beech. Seat and back veneers: 
mahogany, oak, beech, walnut or elm. 


Tecta Furniture Limited, Dept. D.N., 119 New Bond St., London, W.1. Tel: MAY fair 6481. Please write for further information to this address 
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for new ideas in display—Designers are turning to 


Bexfilm 


Strong, exceptionally clear, easy to fabricate, Bexfilm opens new avenues in Design. Packs 


which protect the goods and do a strong selling job—all the time. Windows, transparent 
sides and complete transparent packs—Designers are thinking in terms of Bexfilm. 


Some of the possibilities are suggested by the two prototypes illustrated which were 
developed by John Dickinson & Co. Ltd. The Technical Service Department of BX Plastics 
will be happy to assist you in the production of really progressive ideas. 


oe ee een a eee een e sees cscs see ————- A touch of Glamour for ‘bra bars’! 


13 ag A neat kidney shaped pack, easy to 


ff 7 
nf, ; stack, attractive to display with 
‘ off f , quick-reference size and price panel. X 


f i 
ie 


Please address all enquiries to: 


BX PLASTICS LTD 


maanm== A new ‘shoe wardrobe’! A Subsidiary of the British Xylonite Co. Ltd, 


To replace shelves of dreary shoe-boxes, Higham Station Avenue 
this neat pack displays the shoes, saves London E.4 

constant opening, serves as a ‘shoe Larkswood 5511 

wardrobe’ in the customer's home. 
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A MEMBER OF EUROPEAN STAND FITTING 
AND SCREEN PRINTING SERVICES 





N FRONT OF THE EYES parades an endless procession 
of advertising messages. From paper and 
periodical, large and small screen, poster and point-of- 
sale... hundreds of messages clamouring for 
attention every day. 

Of course, these eyes only register a few of the many 
attempts to capture attention. And this is where screen 
printing comes into its own. Screen printing gives the 
vivid colour that catches the eye, the contrast that makes 
your product point-of-sale stand out, the clearness 
that gets the message across. What the eye doesn’t 
see is that screen printing is quicker and cheaper. 

The original, the superbly produced, the excitingly 
different . . . these are the advertising messages that 
compel attention. The kind that Priestleys take pride 
in producing — the kind that penetrates the point- 
of-sale and sells. 


for visual presentation 


LONDON OFFICE: 22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, W.C.2 
TRAfalgar 4277/8 


ALSO AT: GLOUCESTER - BIRMINGHAM * CHELTENHAM 
CARDIFF © MANCHESTER 








As I see TI e « e * The home is where all 


things start, and that is where I see TI’’, says Heinz 
Kurth, the German designer, asked to give his im- 
pressions of Tube Investments Limited. 




















Where the heart is... 


Many housewives will agree with Heinz Kurth. Electric 
cookers with the fastest boiling plates, spin driers, water 
and space heaters—all under the familiar name of “Creda”— 
come from one TI company, as do switchgear. From others 
come Pel taper tube furniture; Phillips, Hercules, Norman 
and other bicycles and mopeds for the family; Drynamels 


decorative paints; vitreous enamel ovenware; Mersey electric 
cables; roller skates, Apollo sports goods; and parts for 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, pressure cookers, venetian 
blinds, roofing . . . Soon perhaps there may be a TI home: 
Metal Sections already designs and erects prefabricated 
buildings. 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION - ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
ALUMINIUM DIVISION - IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED rhe Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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break resistant flesta melmex tableware 


BROOKES & ADAMSLTD - EIGHTEEN EDMUND STREET BIRMINGHAM 3 
Telephone: Birmingham CENTRAL 2410 
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It won’t rot, shrink, sag, 


stretch, fade, or run. Neither 


a ha 


VETRONA 


the fabric made of glass, is 


mould, moth, salt air, 


eae ; sun, bacteria, nor atmospheric 
entirely new in Britain. It is 


made of 100% glass filament and 


has sensational and unique properties for 


degradation will harm it. 
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draperies and curtains, remarkably a1 i 
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in accord with present-day ‘ ' 
is easy to keep clean! 


ideas in architecture 
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and decoration. It can’t absorb dirt any more than 





a crystal can, so needs little 


ot 


cleaning. Wash lightly in 


eee 


soap-suds or detergent, rinse, and 
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hang up. It dries in minutes 


with no creases, is never ironed. 
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VETRONA is fireproof! 
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It is permanently non- 


combustible. There is no need 
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for periodic flame-proofing. 


VETRONA is translucent! 





It filters and reflects 
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light, giving unique translucency 
without loss of warmth 


or privacy, needs no lining. 


VETRONA is varied! 


It is made in marquisettes, 
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textured satin-like 


plains in many colours, and 


brilliantly designed prints. 
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VETRONA 
has great advantages ! 
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For contract furnishings — 
schools, hotels, clubs, hospitals, 


theatres, ships, aeroplanes, 


A PREPS NE Ne ees asain 


exhibitions, Vetrona has 
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oe 


unique new qualities. 


Specially created designs 


can also be made for 


minimum length of 200 yards. 
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We invite inquiries :- 


Vetrona Fabrics Limited 
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90. Great Bridgewater St. 


Manchester 1 
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Design 


Souvenirs 
Pointers 


Paradox in china salesto USA _ Alec Heath and David Queensberry 

While recognising the legitimate demands in the USA for traditional British bone china, the 
authors suggest that a new opportunity now exists to benefit from the American market for 
modern design. The new approach that is needed should not ape the international style but 
should be recognisably British by virtue of its originality 


Birthday year 
A well known British pottery firm celebrates its two hundredth anniversary 


Review of current design 


Electric food mixers L. Bruce Archer 


This article on four electric food mixers - three British and one Continental - combines a 
technical analysis of the products with a study of user requirements. The author has based his 
conclusions on observations of a group of housewives who used all the mixers in turn 


Bottles, barrels and lanterns Howard Upjohn 


The author illustrates the duplication that is taking place in the lighting fittings industry, and 
suggests that British manufacturers could be pace-setters by introducing original designs, rather 
than by following the Continental lead 


Overseas review 
European trade: domestic storage furniture 


Most European countries have developed flexible, knock-down storage systems along similar 
lines, and few national characteristics are now discernible 
USA: consumers shape the kitchen 


American manufacturers are giving consumers more opportunities to express their requirements 
in the design of new kitchen appliances 
Directions: a miscellany of products and ideas from abroad 


Miscellany 


News 69 Letters 69 Books 


The addresses of British manufacturers in this issue are on page 71 


Editorial Circulation Advertisements The Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 
28 Haymarket, London sw1 Tel: Trafalgar 8000 AND The Council cf Industrial Design Scottish Committee, 
Scottish Design Centre, 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: Glasgow pouglas 3914 


Design may be obtained from booksellers at home and abroad. Yearly subscription rate : U K 40s post free 
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Nothing can quite compare with 
the look of quality given to a 
setting by hand-printed wallpapers. 
This ts something which top-flight 


Adit ian td drddadadiadd os 
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decorators and architects have ? A, BD" 
always known. Now, to help them 


in their search for perfection, 
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Sanderson present a new group 


of designs both traditional and 
contemporary. All are marked by the 
subtlety with which hand-printing 
has been used. Amongst these 
patterns, interior designers of 
every school will find the 
means to give reality to thetr 


happiest inspirations. 






































ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, EXETER, BRISTOL, SOUTHAMPTON AND BRIGHTON 
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COMMENT 


SOUVENIRS 


For the next few months this country will be host to many thousands of foreign 
tourists. Most of them, particularly the Americans, will have money in their pockets 
with which to go shopping. Almost all of them will wish to take back some souvenir or 
memento of their visit, even if only some small item bought at the last moment with 
the change left over after the hotel bills have been paid. 

Can we honestly say that the souvenirs that most tourists will take home to remind 
them of Britain will do anyone any credit ? Or would it be more accurate to suggest 
that what they will take with them will show us up as one of the least imaginative, 
most commonplace generations that have ever inhabited these islands ? 

These are not frivolous questions, for the souvenir and gift trades have grown to giant 
proportions in the last few years. There are few groups in British industry and com- 
merce that have shown more energy and initiative in increasing turnover, promoting 
sales or organising exhibitions and trade fairs. Yet some might say that never before has 
so much business acumen and activity been so wastefully expended, whatever the 
profit. 

It is tempting for DESIGN to reach for its gun and join in the sport of sniping this sitting 
duck, for we could seldom find an easier target or shoot from firmer ground. There are 
many British gifts that are so deplorable that one could conceive of no juster penalty 
than that their makers and sellers should be forced to take them into their own homes. 
But that is not the way we look at it. We believe that no situation is irretrievable; that, 
even in a trade that “counts figures until only figures count”, there are still individuals 
who would like to do better if only they knew how. Indeed we know this to be so, for, as 
so often in our democratic history, the seeds of reform have already been sown from 
within. There is a growing body of opinion within the gift trade that something must be 
done to raise standards. One of the prominent journals of the trade has aired the 
subject. Several manufacturers have met round a table to study the problem. The 
active chairman of the Design and Research Centre for the Gold, Silver and Jewellery 
Industries has promised to give a lead. And the industry knows that it can count on the 
wholehearted support of the British Travel and Holidays Association to help the sales 
of souvenirs that will do this country credit. 

In view of these stirrings, the CoID has decided to re-open a section of its “Design 
Index’ for well designed gifts and souvenirs in the hope of finding enough good things 
to justify an exhibition in 1960 to interest the thousands of tourists who come to 
The Design Centre. P.R. 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of industry in all the multifarious forms it takes in 
a community as complex as ours is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is 
primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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Pointers 


Cinema subliminal 

London has a new cinema -—the Columbia. A Press 
handout which describes this building (architects: 
Sir John Burnet, Tait and Partners) says that the 
stadium-type auditorium gives “the best conditions for 
audience participation” and that it includes “the 
newest look in decorations and furnishings”. How the 
audience participates I don’t know, and I’m never 
quite sure what the newest look is. But it is true that 
the whole audience can see the screen and that the 
cinema interior lacks the gilt nudes and playing 
fountains which once put a nice vulgar touch of show 
business into picture houses. It is all very restrained 
and pleasant, but it lacks excitement. I suppose the 
only way to make a cinema an exciting building is to 
express the shape outside — as at the old Telekinema on 
the South Bank. But the Columbia, like many cinemas 
to come, breaks away from tradition by being an 
underground building topped by an office block. The 
most interesting thing about the design is the way the 
architects, in collaboration with the LCC, have man- 
aged to overcome the tough fire regulations which, 
until recently, have prevented anyone putting up com- 
bined cinemas and offices. I’m told that even more 
interesting solutions to this problem are being worked 
out for other London theatres and cinemas, including 
the use of a lot of ‘psychological spaces’ underground 
to prevent people from panicking if there is a fire. 


Otherwordly 

As a collector of incoherence from American designers 
I am grateful to Asher B. Etkes Associates Inc, which 
has submitted a “‘few ideas for inclusion in Pointers’. 
The ideas were put together, if that is a fair description 
of the process used, by Raymond Spilman who “‘directs 
a compact industrial design organisation toward the 
total visual image of a company”. Mr Spilman is a 
worried man. He believes that “a look at European 
culture indicates an infinitely greater visual end product 
with use discipline in the higher levels of product 
design”. The culture of Europe, he says, “‘is a sufficient 
age that there has been an opportunity to create a 
sufficiently good number of visually educated people 
who can and will support a form of design that has won 
general critical acclaim’. Or, to put it another way, 
Europeans have higher design standards than Ameri- 
cans. Naturally Mr Spilman wants to see things 
changed. He wants someone to “create a visual con- 
cept that will reflect the best of America”. And in look- 
ing for a way of doing this he has made a startling 
discovery. It seems that the average American is 


“insecure in relation to friends, neighbourhood, com- 
munity and state’. This leads him to wear flamboyant, 
loudly-coloured and patterned neckties —-“‘to assert 
himself in areas where he is unsure”’. That, of course, 
is bad enough. But apart from lacking confidence just 
below the chin-line the American male is “traditionally 
afraid of better mannered, but less successful fellow 
beings’’. He is “easily and completely dominated by the 
haberdashery clerk, the head waiter and the auto- 
mobile salesman, none of whom is a real design 
authority”. We can all sympathise a little with this. 
Which of us is not terrified by head waiters? But 
which of us pauses, in the midst of ordering poulet en 
gelée Nicoise or créme brulée, to ask if puce is the OK 
colour for the wherewithal in the bathroom ? 

I feel that Mr Spilman’s argument weakens a little at 
this point. A few sentences later it goes to pieces com- 
pletely. He tells us that when the American male has 
worked up enough courage to ask a salesman for his 
views he “receives an opinion of the moment’’. In- 
variably, Mr Spilman adds, this is the opinion of others 
rather than the salesman himself. It is surely these 
others who are causing all the trouble, but Mr Spilman 
doesn’t attempt to track them down. He simply goes on 
to say that although people don’t want bad designs, and 
frequently show they don’t in marketing tests, “the 
fact remains that John Public will turn around and buy 
the vast majority of the over-designed products’’. 

Then comes Mr Spilman’s pay-off line. ‘““The visual 
aspects of a country’s products’, he says, “‘are far more 
important than whether they are good or bad design.” 
And now if someone will call me a head waiter I could 
do with a pint of something fairly flamboyant to cloud 
an area that is becoming rapidly more and more unsure. 


Extra-mural 

London University, which has made a nasty mess in 
Bloomsbury in the last few years, has paused in the 
middle of its destruction of Georgian planning and its 
construction of neo-Georgian monsters to think again. 
Or rather, it has asked Sir Leslie Martin to do some 
thinking. He has now produced, with Trevor Dannatt, 
an outline plan for the precincts which preserves period 
buildings where it should, closes roads where they are 
an unwanted intrusion and makes the best of dull 
existing buildings in an intelligent way. I suppose far 
too many people will look at the plan model and object 
to it-as many did the Barbican site model — because 
they think it represents the proposed architecture as 
well as the planning. It is a pity that Sir Leslie was not 
asked to go further and sketch in the form the archi- 
tecture should take. It seems hard to believe that even 
if the University has decided to get the planning right, 
it is going to turn over a new leaf about architecture. 
Already there have been mutterings in high places 
about the need to preserve the ‘architectural traditions’ 
of the area. And if you want to be reminded of what 
this means to a university, go and use the university 
library and see how traditional prettiness and dignity 
were considered before the comfort of readers and 
staff. KENNETH J. ROBINSON 
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PARADOX IN CHINA SALES TO USA 


Golden Fern, one of the patterns for the Royal College shape produced by This shape, in which considerable attention has been paid to functional 
W. T. Copeland & Sons Ltd. This is one of the few original shapes in qualities, would provide an excellent basis for a new approach to china 
fine bone china produced in recent years that, while owing something to decoration suggested by David Queensberry in the article on page 29 
the international style, retains a character that is distinctly English. The design would sell in America for about $26°50 for a place setting. 
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For the past few years English manufacturers of fine bone china have watched the 
growing sales in America of modern Continental porcelain and have attempted, 
sometimes reluctantly, to follow suit with their own interpretations of the modern 
style. Their comparative lack of success, followed by an apparent American swing 
towards more ornate patterns, has led many British firms to fall back, almost with 
relief, to the familiar and well trodden path of traditional design. Modern design, it 
seems, had been finally proved a failure. 

Reports from DESIGN’s correspondents and readers have shown that little if any modern 
British china could be found in the New York stores, yet the popularity of modern 
Continental designs by well known firms such as Rosenthal and Arzberg, combined 
with the wide sales of the cheap Japanese porcelain and American earthenware, 
confirmed the view that the modern style is in fact firmly established in the U SA and is 
not likely to be affected in the long run by temporary fluctuations in fashion. What is 
the solution to this paradox ? Americans will not buy modern British china but they buy 
plenty of modern work from other countries and from their own manufacturers. Could 
it be that there is something wrong with the English conception of modern design ? Or 
is it that Americans do not expect to see modern design from Britain and do not believe 
it when they see it ? Should we forget about modern design altogether and concentrate 
entirely on what we believe we can do better than anyone else — traditional and 
semi-traditional design ? Or is there another approach which has not yet been tried ? 
To try to find the answers to these and similar questions DESIGN asked Alec Heath, a 
designer who returned from a visit to America a few months ago, to discuss his 
findings with British china manufacturers and to discover at first hand what problems 
they have encountered and what they have done to try to meet the requirements of this 
important and prestige-building section of the American market. 

More recently David Queensberry, who has experience of trying to sell his own designs 
on the American market, returned from a visit to the China and Glass Show in Atlantic 
City. He has contributed his impressions of the current market situation for both china 


and earthenware and goes on to suggest a new approach that he believes could establish 


ALEC HEATH 
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modern British china in the forefront of the international field. His article, which 


follows Mr Heath’s, begins on page 29. 


How is the problem being tackled ? 


It is commonly expressed that English china manu- 
facturers excel in producing traditional patterns, but 
really modern patterns come from Germany, Scandi- 
navia and Japan. I recently visited the china depart- 
ments in a number of leading New York stores, and 
judging from what I saw on display, many influential 
American china buyers also share this view. Yet 
ironically, several of Rosenthal’s most successful 
modern patterns have been designed by one of Britain’s 
few internationally known designers, Lucienne Day. 
On my return to this country I visited eight British 
manufacturers of high quality bone china and discussed 
with them this bold move on the part of a German firm. 


Was British industry not losing an opportunity to 
benefit from a valuable section of the American and 
other markets by failing to make use of our best artists 
and designers ? 

I had talked to Mrs Day and was impressed by her 
description of the generous terms of her contract with 
Rosenthal, and by the unlimited assistance from tech- 
nical staff she received, the studio that had been placed 
at her disposal, and the encouragement and freedom to 
design what she liked. But I found that few British 
firms were enthusiastic about the idea of employing 
outside designers, even of Mrs Day’s standing. Only 
one firm has had any success in employing designers 
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Thistledown, a best selling modern 
pattern from Doulton Fine China Ltd. 
First produced in 1954, it shows the 
Continental influence on British design, 
and its marked success is an example of 
what can be achieved by efficient and 
well planned marketing. Retail price in 
the USA is $19-95 for a place setting. 


Rondo on Classic shape, one of a series of 
Doulton designs based on traditional 
styles, illustrating a current trend on the 
American market for what is commonly 
called ‘transitional’ design. It also shows 
the current preference for pattern on the 
shoulder of the plate rather than the rim. 
It sells for $24-95 for a place setting. 


from outside the industry and it has been doing this 
since 1933. Others have tried and given up, because 
they say the results have not been worthwhile. 

I cannot help feeling that this is a short-sighted 
policy, for other industries have proved the value of try- 
ing to achieve a balance between consultant and staff 
designers. The staff designer is often absorbed in prob- 
lems of production and sometimes finds it difficult to 
see beyond the factory. The outside designer can be a 
source of fresh inspiration and, through his contact 
with related problems, can often suggest new lines of 
approach. A successful use of consultants requires 
skilled perception and discrimination at the highest 
level, qualities which have contributed much to 
Rosenthal’s success. 


More experiment needed 

I talked to a number of staff designers among the firms 
I visited at Stoke-on-Trent, and several expressed the 
opinion that there could be a far more liberal attitude to 
experiment. Where no clear design policy exists there 
appeared to be a justifiable frustration among the 
younger designers who felt that too few of their own 
experimental designs were taken up, often owing to re- 
sistance by sales staff. Among the firms which adopt a 
more enlightened policy the view was expressed that 
the problem has ceased to be one of design and has be- 
come one of marketing and distribution. 

Each of the firms I visited had design studios run 
under the supervision of an art director. The majority 
of the promising young designers have been trained 
since the war by Professor Robert Baker at the Royal 
College of Art. Since 1948, 40 of his students have 
qualified and entered the industry. 

But in spite of this, the sad fact remains that the lead 
in designs that express the spirit of the day no longer 
rests with the potters of Stoke, as it had done in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The demands of the immediate post-war period, 
when customers at home and abroad bought anything 


and everything produced, tended to obscure the 
emergence of a powerful and highly skilled American 
ceramic industry, and modernised German and Japa- 
nese competition. The English potters continued to 
produce designs similar to pre-war styles. The oppor- 
tunity of investing in new shapes and patterns during 
this period of prosperity was unfortunately not taken. 
It was left to the German and Continental manu- 
facturers to launch the new designs which English firms 
considered to be gimmicks that would soon pass. 

Gradually, however, as the success of the foreign 
ware became apparent the English potters changed their 
minds and started to produce designs in this new style. 
Unfortunately it was only too clear that they had been 
created as an afterthought. The names of the Scandi- 
navian and German potters were already linked with 
modern design and those of the British with traditional 
design, and once this had happened it became very 
difficult for any English manufacturer to change the 
situation. 


Who knows the market? 

That one or two firms have succeeded in breaking 
through this tight circle of American preconception 
points more to efficient and well planned marketing 
than to any major achievement in design. Doulton’s, 
particularly, is a firm which has paid special attention 
to the problems of serving the widely differing tastes 
and requirements of the American market. The firm 
carries out market research on a coast-to-coast scale 
(the only English potter I visited to do so) with results 
that are extremely encouraging. But market research on 
such a scale is extremely expensive and few of the 
smaller firms would be able to afford it. 

The majority of firms appear to have no clear 
method of assessing future market requirements, and 
rely on travel by directors, sales staff and designers, 
confidential reports, trade magazines, trade fairs, and 
buyers’ reactions. Many of these sources are secondary, 
and by the time the designs are produced they are 
often too late for the demand. Some form of collective 
market research would undoubtedly bring benefits for 
the whole industry. 

Marketing methods have had a particularly im- 
portant effect on the type of design that Britain can sell 
in America. It is notable that three of the larger firms — 
Doulton, Wedgwood and Royal Worcester — that have 
had more than usual success in selling modern and 
transitional designs, have their own offices and market- 
ing organisations in the United States. They have their 
own stock rooms strategically situated so that orders 
can be supplied at short notice. This is a fairly recent 
development arising from the necessity to meet the 
challenge from American firms. 


Large say by agents 

The smaller and medium size firms are less fortunate. 
Their American agents and importers often have com- 
plete financial responsibility for the stocks they carry, 
and also conduct their own advertising. The relation- 
ship between the English firm and the agent is often 
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long standing and over the years the agent has built up 
a demand for the particular type of ware of the firm it 
represents. It is therefore not surprising that the agent 
has a large say in the type of pattern being produced, 
and sometimes will not accept new designs. 

I have already mentioned the neglect of new shapes 
and it is not surprising that some of the modern patterns 
that have been produced look wrong on existing tra- 
ditional shapes. Several firms have now recognised 
this dilemma and the most recent move to overcome it 
is a new shape commissioned by Copeland’s from the 
Royal College of Art (see page 24). Copeland’s is 
hoping that this new shape and its various patterns 
will help to break down American resistance to modern 
British design, and establish the firm’s leadership 
within this field. 

One of the industry’s difficulties is the competition 
from American advertising. Americans are possibly 
more advertising conscious than any other people, and 
it is estimated that Lenox, the American pottery firm, 
spends $500,000 annually on its advertising campaigns. 
No English firm can compete on this scale, though the 
names of English fine china manufacturers carry a snob 
appeal that gives them a great advantage over other 
firms. Maximum advertising is, however, essential if 
we are to reap the benefit of the market for moderr 
design, with which these names are not normally 
associated. 

All these factors then - the post-war prosperity and 


Where does the British future 


DAVID QUEENSBERRY 


The following reflections are based mainly on a visit to 
the 1959 China and Glass Show in Atlantic City, and 
also on the china and earthenware being offered for 
sale in the New York stores. The Atlantic City show is 
definitely more indicative of the general picture in the 
United States than the New York stores. 

The amount of British pottery of all types sold in 
the United States is only a few per cent of the total 
consumption. Thus the main design trends in the USA 
may not necessarily be those that English manu- 
facturers should follow. Just as Scandinavian design 
sells in England by looking Scandinavian, so British 
design in the U SA sells because it looks British. 

There is no reason why we should not continue to 
produce those patterns and shapes that were designed 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
since they have a lasting appeal and furthermore 
represent one aspect of our production that will always 
remain unmistakably British. It may even be sound 
commercially, though I think not aesthetically, to alter 
these designs in some trivial way so that they are given 
a new look. What is so sad is that we should have been 
content to restrict our activity to this approach. What- 
ever one may feel about modern design it certainly has 
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lack of initiative in creating new designs, the failure to 
encourage outside designers, plus the marketing prob- 
lems discussed above - have tended to militate against 
an acceptance in America of the idea that Britain is 
capable of producing anything but traditional designs. 
The majority of manufacturers I spoke to believe that 
the present demand is for the transitional type of 
pattern with decoration on the shoulder of the plate 
instead of the rim. Many maintain that the demand for 
modern designs has receded and in some cases are glad 
to be rid of a situation in which they never whole- 
heartedly believed. 

The traditional background of the industry is one of 
which we should all be extremely proud, but we need 
to continue to make designs which reflect our time, as a 
part of this tradition. If we were producing shapes and 
patterns today, as fit for our time as were the creations 
of Josiah Wedgwood, Dr Wall and Josiah Spode, we 
would have some reason for complacency. Making 
allowance for the fact that many firms will continue to 
produce up to 90 per cent traditional or transitional 
designs, a much greater degree of experiment could 
and should take place in the remaining 10 per cent, 
although it is appreciated that the production of new 
designs is a costly business and cannot be lightly 
undertaken. The significance of this 10 per cent, and 
the way it could be used to create rather than follow a 
demand, are discussed by David Queensberry in the 
following article. 


been a huge seller in the USA and, as has been sug- 
gested in the previous article, because most of our 
English potteries lacked a dynamic design policy six 
years ago, they allowed companies like Rosenthal to 
establish themselves internationally as the producers of 
advanced and experimental ceramic design. This 
modern work has resulted in sales totalling millions of 
dollars, representing a business we failed to get through 
lack of imagination. 

From what I saw at Atlantic City, about 90 per cent 
of all the cheap pottery had a very definite modern look. 
The cheap Japanese imported ware is mainly modern 
and is often designed by Americans and then manu- 
factured in Japan. Japanese imports of china into the 
USA are, I believe, larger than the imports of pottery 
from all other countries put together. [In 1957 Japan’s 
exports of china to the USA were worth $9,778,845 
(6,950,984 dozen pieces) compared with $3,247,888 
from Germany (724,746 dozen pieces) and $2,858,912 
from Great Britain (413,694 dozen pieces). } 

The cheap pottery available from American manu- 
facturers is not unlike much that is produced in 
Britain, yet this modern British earthenware has not 
sold well in the USA for two reasons: first because it 


Grey Line, one of several patterns 
designed by Lucienne Day on 
Raymond Loewy’s Form 2000 for the 
German firm Rosenthal Porzellanfabrik 
This is an example of Rosenthal’s 
policy of employing internationally 
known designers to develop new shapes 
and patterns 





Lert Angel Leaf, a design from the 
German firm Porzellanfabrik Arzberg 
illustrating the modern international 
style in china. David Queensberry, in 
the accompanying article, argues that 
Continental firms have made their 
reputation with this type of design and 
that British manufacturers must 
therefore produce designs which have a 
completely different character if they are 
to compete successfully in the market 
for modern china. Retail price in the 

U SA is $10-95 for a place setting. 


RIGHT Sheba, one of the modern designs 
in porcelain from Japan that are 

proving extremely popular on the 
American market - largely on account of 
the low price. A single place setting sells 
at $6-95. 


tends to be more expensive than ware offered by 
Japanese and American mass production potteries, and 
second because it does not have a typically English 
character. If, as I have suggested, foreign designs sell 
because they are typical of the country of origin, then I 
do not see much future for British modern design in 
the USA, if it merely has all the characteristics of the 
current international style. 

The vast quantity of British earthenware selling in 
the USA is of the underglazed print variety. We can 
produce this type of pottery better than anyone else in 
the world and it was encouraging to see in New York 
that Ridgway’s is selling an underglaze print pattern 
that does appear typically British, and at the same time 
is not intended to have a bogus antique look. 

What I have said so far concerns the cheap pottery 
that is available on the American market. The type of 
design that is available on cheap pottery is not likely, 
however, to be commercially successful on fine china, 
which is going to be four or five times as expensive. A 
factor that must be taken into account when selling 
something that is very expensive is that the average 
American who buys a place setting for $25 does not 
want her friends to think it cost $6. 


Good modern and British 

This is where the designer faces a difficult problem, 
because he tends to think from fundamental principles. 
A design on a china plate may be superb, and yet be 
superficially like a design that is available on earthen- 
ware. This similarity does not in any way reflect on the 
quality of the design, but it may easily make the more 
expensive article unsaleable. 

This is why a great deal of the more expensive 
British china is typically eighteenth and nineteenth 
century looking. What is wrong with so much modern 
British design is that it was designed to keep up with 
Continental manufacturers, and it suffers from being in 
this borrowed style. 

It would certainly appear that the very stark ‘con- 
temporary’ pottery of several years ago is less popular 
today, and the reason for this may well be that the 
standard of design of much of it was extremely poor. 
The answer, as I see it, is for us to produce designs 


that are good, modern and British. 

How should we set about achieving these three 
essential characteristics ? Two approaches seem open 
to us, both of which are perhaps more strongly associa- 
ted with pattern than with shape. The first approach 
depends on a careful analysis of British achievements in 
the past so that the most characteristic elements can be 
combined and recreated in a new way. The under- 
glaze print, the precise and careful border pattern, the 
pictorial pattern by leading graphic designers, are all 
types of design with which we have been associated for 
a long time. There is no reason why pictorial designs, 
particularly, should not have all the character of good 
modern illustration — a quality achieved by Wedgwood 
when it pioneered this approach in the ‘thirties by 
commissioning Eric Ravilious. 


Pioneer now 

The second approach looks forward rather than back, 
and is therefore a positive dynamic attitude that is 
vitally important at this moment. It is based on the 
premise that having lost in the field of international 
design for the American market, our only real hope is 
to produce something so exciting and so original that a 
British style is created rather than resurrected. This 
would require the use of artists and designers from 
other fields to bring fresh approaches and effects, but 
would depend for its success on real encouragement 
and assistance given by the industry. The technique of 
photo-lithography is immensely exciting and the com- 
pletely unexplored resources of creative photography 
might well produce designs of startling originality. By 
making this bold and positive move a type of design 
could be created that would not be like the inter- 
national style, and would inevitably be linked with 
Britain. 

We would obviously continue to manufacture all 
those designs that at present are selling well, but with 
this new approach we might be able to develop new 
sales in another direction. I believe that the small but 
significant section of the American market that buys 
modern expensive imported china, could be weaned 
from its present predilection for German and Scandi- 
navian products. 
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The Hon Josiah Wedgwood 


Birthday year 


Victor Skellern 


To mark the bicentenary of Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons Ltd a number of celebrations have been planned 
by the firm to take place throughout the year. These 
celebrations include exhibitions of early and modern 
Wedgwood designs. For instance, from June 24 for 
several weeks the Victoria & Albert Museum is holding 
a comprehensive display of early Wedgwood which has 
been specially selected from the firm’s own collection, 
the Wedgwood museum at Barlaston, other museums 
and from private collections; further a travelling exhi- 
bition, called Two centuries of Wedgwood will be tour- 
ing the provincial galieries and museums. 

As a start to the bicentenary year an exhibition of 
new designs for 1959 was held at Wedgwood’s London 
showrooms from January to March, and from May 4- 
25, The Design Centre is holding a special display of 
Wedgwood designs selected from ‘Design Index’. In 
addition to these exhibitions proper, several stores 
throughout the country are planning Wedgwood 
weeks. As a further mark of the occasion, Peter Ray has 
designed a special bicentenary symbol, left, which is 
being used on the firm’s stationery and advertising, and 
on boxes and crates throughout the world. 

Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd was founded on 
May 1, 1759 by Josiah Wedgwood, one of 13 children 
and a member of the fifth generation of a family of 
potters. The present chairman and managing director 
is the Hon Josiah Wedgwood, one of three great-great- 
great grandsons of the first Josiah who are on the board 
of directors. 

The Hon Josiah Wedgwood, or Mr Josiah as he is 
known throughout the firm, was appointed company 
secretary at Wedgwood’s Etruria factory in 1927 and 
became managing director in 1930 and chairman in 
1947. It was he who was mainly responsible for the 
planning of the all-electric factory at Barlaston and for 
the commissioning before the war of such artists as, 
Eric Ravilious, Arnold Machin, John Skeaping and 
Duncan Grant, and since, of Edward Bawden, Richard 
Guyatt, Lawrence Whistler and Robert Goodden. 
Mr Josiah was appointed a member of the advisory 
council of the Royal College of Art in 1936 and became 
chairman in 1948; in 1956 he was elected a senior 
fellow of the college. He was also a member of the 
Weir Committee which led to the setting up of the 
CoID and an original member of the Council itself. 

At the moment there are more than 200 tableware 
patterns in current production at Wedgwood, but the 
design staff led by Victor Skellern, the art director, is 
working constantly on new designs. Mr Skellern has 
been art director for Wedgwood since 1934 when he 
succeeded his old chief John E. Goodwin under whom 
he started his apprenticeship in 1923. Mr Skellern won 
a scholarship to the Royal College of Art in 1930 where 
he studied under William Rothenstein and his staff. 
Not only has he designed a substantial proportion of 
Wedgwood pottery shown at The Design Centre, but 
he is also largely responsible for the appointment of his 
three colleagues, all from the RCA, and for develop- 
ments in the modelling and engraving departments of 
the Wedgwood factory. 
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1 Meteor electric reflector fire 
U95745, U95746) with die-cast sides, 
stove enamelled pressed steel body with 
chromium plated guard and parabolic 
reflector ; finished in various colours 
Consumption U95745 —- 1,000 watts; 
U95746 — 2,000 watts. DESIGNER 
7. M. Barnicot. MAKER Falk, 
Stadelmann & Co Ltd. £3 16s 4d 
U95745); £4 13s 2d (U95746). 


2 Chevron fireside chairs ; frame in 
makore or teak, with stove enamelled or 
bright chrome legs; upholstered in 
Latex foam cushions with zipped covers 
on Pirelli webbing. DESIGNER 

Robin Day. MAKER S. Hille & Co Lid 
From £11 17s (armless); £13 7s 9d 

(with arms). 


3 Alba 6-valve VHF FM « radio receiver 
(3422) with metal chassis and natural 
gloss finished polystyrene case finished 
in brick red and grey; height, 1 ft § inch; 
depth, 6 inches ; width, 1 ft 24 inches. 
MAKER A. ¥. Balcombe Ltd. £19 8s 6d. 
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Review of current design 


A selection of items recently accepted for inclusion in ‘Design Index’, the CoID’s 
photographic and sample record of current well designed British goods. ‘Design Index’ 
forms an essential part of The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, sw1, which is open on 


weekdays from 9.30 am — 5.30 pm, and on each Wednesday and Thursday until 7 pm. 
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4 Queensberry ware mug from china 
Nursery ware baby set with decoration in 
blue and red. DESIGNER David 
Queensberry. MAKER Crown Staffordshire 
China Co Lid. 6s 6d 


5 Gardenmaster rotary cultivator 
model 80) with blue stove enamelled 
mild steel chassis. Powered by 
two-stroke motor. DESIGNER 

F. T. Clarke. MAKER Landmaster Lid 
£49 (including accessories and 


attachments 


6 Table (382 and 383) with block-board 
top covered on both surfaces with 


plastics laminate ; laminated beech legs 
Height, 2 ft 54 inches ; width, 2 ft 

3 inches ; length, 3 ft 6 inches (382) or 

4 ft (383). DESIGNER Frank Guille. MAKER 
Kandya Ltd. £14 15s (laminated drawer 
£1 Is extra). 


7 Portable 14-inch television receiver 
(TV80); cabinet in compressed fibre 
with embossed cellulose stipple finish 
and dark brown moulded front, handle, 
and escutcheon plate with gilt trim 
Consumption 120 watts. DESIGNER 
David Ogle. MAKER Bush Radio Ltd 

£56 14s (telescopic aerial 18s extra). 


8 Umbrella stand (short version PC155 
in semi-matt black stove enamelled 
square section steel bar; with brass feet 
and steel drip tray suspended on 
lacquered brass stays. MAKER 

Peter Cuddon. £8 17s 6d. 
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9 Cartridge fountain pen (model CC); 
plastics case finished in black, maroon or 
grey with chromium plated fittings ; 
transparent unbreakable ink cartridge is 
loaded into pen. MAKER Waterman Pen 
Co Lid. 17s 6d 


10 Athos club arm-chair with 


double-protected tension sprung seat ; 
upholstered in various fabrics and 
colours. MAKER H. K. Furniture Ltd. 
From £42 depending on cover 


11 Swanlyne lavatory basin (Cygnet 
model) in glazed vitreous china finished 
in white or other colours. DESIGNER 

W.. M. Goslett. MAKER Alfred Goslett 

& Co Ltd. £7 (white); £9 15s (other 


colours). 


12 Tropical leaves, a printed cotton, 

48 inches wide available in four colour- 
ways. DESIGNER Helen Dalby. MAKER 
Morton Sundour Fabrics Ltd. 

£1 10s 6d per yd. 
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13 Simon Automatic magnetic tape 
recorder (SP 4); metal parts cadmium 
plated, cabinet in resin bonded moulded 
ply covered in two-tone Rexine in black, 
white and grey, deck in vacuum formed 
poly-eurothene. Height, 10} inches; 
depth, 1 ft 3 inches ; width, 1 ft 4} inches 
DESIGNERS Eric Tomson and 

Peter Bell (consultant). MAKER 

Simon Sound Service Ltd. £99 15s. 








14 Fan heater (DM 248); grey and 
black stove enamelled sheet steel case 
with chromium plated rod legs and 
phenolic handle. Consumption 

2,000 watts ; height 1 ft 3 inches; 

depth 7] inches ; width | ft. pesiGNER 
GEC Design Group. MAKER The General 
Electric Co Lid. £11 10s 6d 


15 Neverbend garden shears (DC 408 
with notched steel blades finished in 
rust-resisting satin chromium plate, and 
with beech wood handles. Length of 
blade 8 inches. MAKER Spear & Fackson 
Lid. £1 17s 6d. 


16 Jason JTV sound and FM tuner; 
matt black stove enamelled metal 
casing, polished copper plated 
escutcheon bars. Height, 43 inches, 
depth, 64 inches ; width 11 inches 
DESIGNER G. Blundell. MAKER The Fason 
Motor & Electronic Co. £25 7s 3d 


17 Masterlight torch (2446) in 
chromium plated, drawn seamless brass 
tube. Length 6} inches. MAKER The Ever 
Ready Co (Great Britain) Ltd. 14s 6d. 
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All retail prices quoted 
are approximate and include 
purchase tax where applicable. 




















the background 


The beating, whipping and chopping operations which a 
mixer performs are, by hand, hard work and time con- 
suming. The introduction of electric food mixers is there- 
fore part of the post-war pattern of growing numbers of 
labour saving appliances upon which the single handed, and 
often working, housewife depends. However, following the 
introduction of frozen foods, packet soups, canned pies, 
cake mixes, soft cooking fats and other quickly prepared 
food products, many of the tasks which might have been 
mechanised have fallen out of use. The ready prepared foods 
are now so numerous that before a housewife feels a real 
need for a food mixer she must feel a real need for a return 
to old fashioned cooking. 

Such a renaissance is not as unlikely as it might seem. 
Most prepared foods are expensive, compared with fresh 
foods in season, and in some cases at least they are inferior in 
flavour and nutriment. Money and flavour, as well as time 
and energy, can be saved by the intelligent housewife 
using mechanical aids in the preparation of traditional 
dishes from fresh and bulked materials, even when she has 
only two or three persons to cater for. 


Household priorities 

Indeed, some domestic economy experts consider that a 
food mixer should be one of the first appliances for a work- 
ing housewife to acquire. Nevertheless, in the majority of 
British households the mixer comes right at the bottom of 
the priority list. Cookers, irons and suction cleaners come 
first, and are considered so important that in most homes 
they are replaced by new models after five years or so, even 
at the cost of foregoing the first purchase of another 
appliance which is further down the list. It is characteristic 
of a replacement market that consumers are experienced, 
competition is keen, and that products tend to sell on 
secondary qualities (appearance, easy-cleaning, extra fit- 
ments) rather than primary qualities, which tend to be 
taken for granted. Pressure cookers, washing machines, and 
refrigerators come next, but there is hardly yet a replace- 
ment market for them in Britain. Even so, most prospective 
consumers have seen these products in friends’ and neigh- 
bours’ houses and feel fairly well informed of the respective 
merits of the different makes. Consequently, competition 


is keen but products tend to sell on primary considerations. 

Down at the bottom of the list, the food mixer is not only 
a first purchase in the above sense, it is almost a totally 
unknown quantity. On talking to mixer owners, it seems 
that the merest chance brought them to the point-of-sale, and 
sheer accident or the sum of money available determined 
which brand was selected. 


Are times changing? 

This situation, which does not seem to have been very 
energetically met by the mixer manufacturers, is not 
necessarily permanent. Many factors, including automation, 
equal pay, better housing, and television, combine to suggest 
that fewer women will be employed full time outside the 
home, and that families will tend to spend more time to- 
gether in and around it. These same factors will tend to 
place a premium on the attainment of higher standards of 
efficiency in household management and domestic science. 
Under these circumstances a return to old fashioned 
cookery, but stripped of its hard labour, may well be 
imminent. An indication of movement in this direction is 
the appearance of barbecues and rétisseries - and men in 
the kitchen —- adding ritual significance to operations hither- 
to kept out of sight. Automatic time delayed ovens and 
pressure cookers contribute to making elaborate or slow- 
cooking dishes possible. The electric food mixer may thus be 
seen as a means for preparing dishes which might otherwise 
have been forgotten, and for pursuing a home centred way 
of life in which professionalism in household management 
returns to a position of highest regard. 


Approaches to design 

There are several distinctive ways by which the mixer de- 
sign problem can be approached. Since the time occupied by 
setting up and taking down a kitchen appliance should not 
be too long in comparison with the time spent actually doing 
the job, the mechanical problem revolves about achieving 
maximum simplicity of assembly. The ideal solution would 
be for all appliances to be single purpose devices with their 
own power sources, standing permanently ready for use. No 
doubt technical progress will lead to the development of a 
motor which is small enough, and sufficiently light and 
cheap for every mincer, can opener and whisk to be sepa- 
rately powered and self contained. Already in the USA the 
tendency is for housewives to possess separate power 
mixers, blenders. juice extractors and coffee grinders rather 
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than all-purpose kitchen machines. However, this demands 
plenty of kitchen space as well as money. In Britain the idea 
of a single power pack to which various attachments are 
added is likely to be preferred for some time, and this 
article is therefore confined to machines of this type. 


the products 


Any appliance which is used by a human being to assist in 
the execution of a task is part of a triangular man-machine- 
work system. Functional efficiency is a machine-work re- 
lationship. The efficiency of the whole system and the 
standard of quality of the work actually done, however, is as 
dependent upon the man-machine relationship as it is upon 
functional efficiency. In this article special reference is made 
to abstract considerations which frequently outweigh mea- 
surable realities in the eyes of ordinary users, and ultimately 
affect the quality of actual results. 

Function Each of the four mixers was favoured by some 
users for one reason or another. The whisk or beater on the 
Kenwood was perhaps marginally the most effective for cake 
making. However, the Kenwood was equipped only with 
the large bowl, and many users found the additional small 
bowls supplied with the English Electric, Sunbeam and 
Braun machines a considerable advantage for small quan- 
tities. The narrow goblet supplied with the Braun was par- 
ticularly liked, especially for whisking single eggs. Several 
housewives complained that in cake making, the English 


5 English Electric 5500; mixer with 
twin beaters and two bowls, £18 6s 8d; 
mincer with adapter, £5 17s 1d; juice 
extractor, £2 9s ld 


6 Kenwood Chef; mixer with three 
beaters and one bowl, £26 15s 3d; 
mincer, £3 1s 6d; liquidiser, £4 16s; 
slicer and shredder, £4 8s 6d; stainless 
steel bowl, £4 11s; potato peeler, 

£4 18s; can opener, £2 1s; coffee 
grinder, £4 13s 6d; bean slicer, £2 8s 9d; 
juice extractor, £1 12s; colander and 
sieve, £2 85; high speed shredder and 
slicer, £4 18s; high speed juice 
extractor, £6 3s 6d — adapter, £3 18s 3d. 


7 Sunbeam Mixmaster; mixer with twin 
beaters and two bowls, £21 6s 10d; 
blender with adapter, £5 12s 10d; juice 
extractor, £1 14s 6d; mincer with 
adapter, £5 12s 10d; slicer and shredder, 
£5 12s 10d. 
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8 The narrow goblet supplied with the 
Braun Kiichenmaschine was highly 
favoured by the housewives. Made from 
unbreakable plastics, it incorporates an 
internal rib which effectively prevents 
egg yolks from swirling round unbroken 


9 Braun Kiichenmaschine : mixer with 

two beaters and bow]; shredder and 

slicer; blender; coffee grinder; small 

bowl (not shown). DM 245 including 
attachments. 


Electric failed to bring in all the ingredients from the wall of 
the bowl. 

The blenders (not supplied with English Electric) and the 
mincers (not supplied with Braun) differed only very slightly 
in design and performance. 

The widest distinctions occurred between the various 
shredding attachments (not supplied with English Electric). 
The Braun shredder was considered to be by far the most 
effective, and the Sunbeam was judged to be the least. Both 
of these will be referred to in later paragraphs. 

Each machine was supplied with one or two other attach- 

ments, such as a juice extractor or coffee grinder. The 
Kenwood was equipped with no fewer than 12 different 
attachments. Some, such as the can opener and the potato 
peeler, were found to be remarkably efficient. Others were 
judged to be rather less effective. 
Construction Both the English Electric and the Sunbeam 
mixers are designed around a self-contained geared motor 
unit which is provided with output sockets for the fitting of 
whisks and attachments, and with a carrying handle. The 
motor units can thus be used as hand-held portable tools, 
although most women would find them rather heavy for 
this purpose. For normal use as table machines, each clips on 
to a stand which also provides a pivot point for the mixing 
bowls. The Braun and Kenwood motor units are both 
incorporated in the stands, and these machines could not be 
used as portable tools. 

Since most attachments require drives which revolve at 
speeds and on axes which are different from the moderately 
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slow and downward pointing beaters, further gearing is 
necessary to drive them. In the Braun design each attach- 
ment is completely self-contained, with its own sealed-in 
reduction gearing, and to assemble the attachment to the 
machine it is simply dropped on to the upward facing output 
shaft of the motor unit in the base. The Kenwood reduction 
gear is contained in the rigid head, from which four output 
shafts revolving at various speeds project in different 
directions. All the shafts revolve simultaneously, except 
that when the fastest shaft is employed the remainder of the 
drive is disengaged by an automatic clutch. Each attach- 
ment is fastened to an appropriate output point. In the case 
of both English Electric and the Sunbeam designs inter- 
mediate adapters have to be fitted to the motor unit in 
order to provide suitable drives. 

All the machines appear to be soundly constructed. The 
Kenwood is designed on highly orthodox engineering lines, 
and is more than twice as heavy and considerably more 
costly than any of the others. All three British made 
machines — the Sunbeam, although made in Britain, is an 
American design —- employ a variety of types of construction, 
including die castings, plastics mouldings, sheet metal 
pressings, and glass, giving a somewhat motley effect. The 
Braun is the simplest and most ingeniously constructed, 
mainly in plastics, apart from the beaters and cutters (in 
stainless steel) and the blender flask (in glass). The only 
structural weakness which showed itself was the bayonet 
notch at the bottom of the Kenwood glass mixing bowl, 
which chipped whilst being latched into position. The only 


10 The English Electric 5500 can be 
detached and used as a portable whisk 
The unit weighs over 5 Ib and is rather 
heavy for use in this way 


11 The Sunbeam blender attachment 
requires an adapter unit which sits on 
the bowl pivot and takes its drive from 
the beater socket. The one piece 
blender flask is gripped in a rubber 
faced cradle 


corrosion which occurred was a general rusting on the 
Sunbeam shredding attachment, and a streak of rust coming 
from the locking pin for the hinged power head on the 
Kenwood. 

Appearance The Braun Kiichenmaschine has the advan- 
tage of having been the most recently designed. Its almost 
knife edge forms accord with the general trend in kitchen 
furniture and appliance design. All the surfaces are ex- 
tremely plain and simple. In its basic form, with the mixer 
head in place, the masses diminish rapidly from bottom to 
top, conveying a monumental effect rather like that pro- 
duced by a perspective drawing in which the vanishing 
points are too close together. This and the lettering of the 
maker’s name are distinctly Germanic in flavour, and 
inevitably carry a suggestion of throw-back to Bauhaus 
influences. The two tone treatment in off white and blue 
however, is essentially of today. The great triumph of the 
Braun is the sense of unity between all the components and 
all the attachments, marking them as the work of a single 
hand, or team of hands. 

The Kenwood Chef can barely be discussed in the same 
terms. In the sense that its appearance correctly conveys an 
impression of its rather stolid and conventional con- 
struction, it is successful. The full, rounded curves of the 
power head, looking more like porcelain than metal, and the 
thick parallelism of the column emphasise the heaviness of 
the machine. Add the old fashioned black-on-white paint- 
brush script of the maker’s name, and the general effect is 
closer to hotel kitchen machinery than to the modern 


12 The Braun Kiichenmaschine is made mainly in plastics. Its lines are 
simple and unbroken. The upper of the two horizontal slits allows for 
variations in height due to the conical head seating. The lower slit is the 


outlet for cooling air 


12 
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13 The full curves of the head and base, 
and the parallelism of the pillar make the 
Kenwood Chef look heavy. Mechanistic 
details such as the louvre, the hinge lug, 
the locking button and the clamping 
screw, together with the old fashioned 
trade mark, all conspire to suggest that 
the Chef belongs to hotel kitchen rather 
than domestic interior. 


14 The portable head of the English 
Electric 5500 has a curiously lifeless 
look. The handle carries its main weight 
at the wrong end and fails to balance the 
visual mass of the motor cover. Onthe 
other hand the modelling of the 
pedestal is extremely satisfying. 


15 The portable head of the Sunbeam 
Mixmaster has been professionally, if 
somewhat ostentatiously designed. The 
little peak over the end cap and the 
detail of the handle have come straight 
from current automobile styles. The 
trade name and the lettering on the 
speed control seem to have escaped the 
designers attention. 
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16 The Sunbeam shredding attachment 
is a large and clattery tin-plate 


construction. One wonders how a 
progressive domestic appliance 
manufacturer can seriously offer such an 
ugly product. 


Ee 
yes . 
- , 
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domestic interior. The design of the attachments is dis- 
connected. Some sensitively handled and others uncom- 
promisingly mechanical, they are made from a variety of 
materials and in a variety of finishes, so that one feels that 
they have come together by accident rather than design. 

The designer of the Sunbeam Mixmaster was faced with 
the difficult task of marrying a separate portable mixer head 
with its stand. The portable unit is dealt with in a highly 
professional, if faintly ostentatious, manner. The little peak 
over the end cap seems to have been borrowed from current 
automobile headlamp styles. The maker’s name, in neon 
tube lettering, and the spacing of the wording on the speed 
control knob appear to have slipped past the designer 
altogether. The stand would have been more distinguished 
if the pillar had been detailed with a less fluid line. The 
really remarkable feature of the Sunbeam, however, is the 
extraordinary ugliness of the attachments compared with 
the mixer itself. The shredder in particular looks like a 
tinsmith’s prototype. Compare it with the Braun solution to 
the very same problem, and one wonders how the manu- 
facturer can seriously offer it on a consumer market. 

The English Electric 5500 presented the same problem of 
uniting a portable unit with a stand, and the designer found 
a very similar solution. The silhouette of the head is weak, 
and the mass of the handle fails to balance with it, so that the 
general effect is of rather less distinction with respect to the 
portable unit and rather more with respect to the stand and 
attachments. 


one critic's view 


Judged against the background of the changing social pat- 
tern, it would seem that none of the British makers is pre- 
senting a product which is calculated to make the most of 
the potential market. Their designs give the impression of 
having been devised in laboratories at disconnected intervals, 
and of having been perfected by the clinical examination of 
performances on standard test mixtures. There is no feeling 
of a lively compassion for the potential users as women with 
human susceptibilities and human frailties. The Kenwood 
Chef is so heavily constructed that a slight or short woman 
has difficulty in locking the mixing bowl down into its seat- 
ing. When the mixer is used on a working surface of British 
Standard height, or even several inches lower, she finds it 
hard to lift the working head — holding out the locking pin 
with the other hand - in order to take away the bowl or 
change a beater. The feed hoppers of some attachments are 
too high, and some are towards the back of the machine. The 
appearance of the Kenwood, its weight, price, and even its 
name all tend to suggest that this is essentially a pro- 
fessional or big-scale cook’s machine. In fact, at six pints, 
its capacity is no greater than that of the Sunbeam or the 
Braun. One housewife, catering for six adults, found it 
necessary to prepare some mixtures in two batches because 


its capacity was not great enough. This misconception of 


17 A slight or short woman finds it a 
major effort to thrust the bow! of the 
Kenwood Chef down into its bayonet 
seating. 
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18 On the Kenwood Chef the head 
containing the motor and all the 
gearing must be lifted to insert a bowl 
or change a beater. This housewife 
found the task tiring and the position of 
the locking knob awkward even though 
all her working surfaces, including the 
cooker, are several inches lower than 
British Standard. 


excessive size must lose the maker a fair section of his 
potential market. 

The Sunbeam and English Electric mixers both attracted 
the small-family housewife because they looked just the 
right size. The remarkable quietness of the Sunbeam, the 
large conveniently placed speed control, the task names 
added to the speed setting numbers, and the automatic 
beater ejector were all real attractions and real advantages in 
service. Nevertheless, the Sunbeam failed to sustain its 
position as potentially the most popular of the British makes 
because the adapters for attachments were tricky to as- 
semble and awkward to store. The shredder was so large and 
clattery that it actively repelled most of the testers. 

Users tend to fall into two classes and to require two 
distinct ranges of attachments: firstly, time savers similar to 
the potato peeler and can opener for the working housewife 
with only two or three in the family and a rush to get the 
dinner ready when she arrives home from work; and 
secondly, money savers such as mincers, shredders and 
grinders for the full time housewife with four or more in the 
family and less slack in the house keeping money. As with 
the majority of modern appliances, the most variable factor 
in food mixer usage is the human operator, and there is 


19 The hoppers of several attachments, 
especially the blender, are rather high 
on the Kenwood Chef 

Some, such as the shredder and slicer 
seen here, are towards the back of the 
machine. 


much more to be gained from the study of user psychology 
and physiology than there is from the wresting of a few 
more per cent from mechanical efficiency. Only the Braun 
appeared to have been designed with a woman, a kitchen 
sink, and a crowded shelf in mind. The Braun attachments 
dropped into place without need for alignment or screwing, 
etc; they dismantled into a few easy-to-wash pieces; and 
they stood on a shelf without toppling over. 

It was for these reasons rather than for any real mechani- 
cal advantages that the Braun was voted by far the most 
popular of the machines tested, even though it had three 
major deficiencies. It was noisy; the three-speed switch, 
although this seemed a good idea at first sight, started the 
machine with too much of a jerk for most users; and it had 
no mincer. Had it been provided with a speed control as well 
placed, sensitive, and clearly marked as that on the Sun- 
beam, and had its attachments included a mincer, juice 
extractor, can opener and potato peeler as on the Kenwood, 
the Braun would have been unanimously declared the ideal 
kitchen appliance. Even as it is, this new German model 
must surely constitute a serious challenge to the British 
industry in European and other export markets 
offered for sale in the UK 


it is not 


20 Each Braun attachment contains its 
own gearing and drops without fuss into 
a large taper socket above the protruding 
motor shaft. The ease of fitting 
attachments was an overwhelming 
attraction to users 


21 The Sunbeam Mixmaster 
incorporates an automatic beater 
ejector, operated by swinging the 
carrying handle sideways. This is a 
great advantage when hands are wet or 
sticky 


Photographs 10, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 
are by Sam Lambert. 
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about the tests 


The British food mixer industry is made up of perhaps a 
dozen firms, almost all of whom are also engaged in the 
manufacture of other domestic and catering trade ap- 
pliances. Detailed statistics are hard to obtain, but figures 
published by the Board of Trade and the British Electrical 
Appliance Manufacturers Association suggest that the total 
annual turnover is in the order of £1,300,000, which repre- 
sents the sale of about 52,000 mixers. The export trade 
amounts to over £650,000 per annum mostly by Kenwood. 

Few of the makes are distributed in Britain on a national 
scale. The three principal table models were selected for 
examination — English Electric 5500, Kenwood Chef, and 
Sunbeam Mixmaster. In addition a Braun Kiichenmaschine 
was chosen as an example of a modern Continental design 
for comparison with the British machines. One of each 
make was made available by courtesy of the manufacturers, 
and was tested for two weeks by each of six housewives. In 
addition appropriate machines were used by six other house- 
wives who were already owners of kitchen mixers. The 
three British models together with a number of other 
Continental machines were seen under test and in daily use 
at the Department of Household Science, Queen Elizabeth 
College, University of London. 

Although these tests took a long time and a lot of organisa- 
tion to carry out, they cannot be compared with a scientifi- 
cally conducted market survey. This article remains one 
critic’s view, based on the observation of a number of users. 


other solutions 


22 The most convenient form of power pack is the flush fitted unit. A 
drawer or cupboard accommodates the motor. This NuTone design, 
which uses conventional attachments, has just been brought to Britain 
from America by Cannon Industries Ltd. Cannon-NuTone mixer. Power 
unit £19 Os 7d; mixer attachment £7 115; blender attachment £3 2s 


23 While motors remain so heavy, designers will continue to explore the 
principle of the central power pack. One new Finnish design employs 
light weight attachments on the end of a flexible drive. It is made by 
Wartsila-Koncemen A/B and is not available in the UK 


24 The ultimate solution to kitchen appliance design will be separately 
powered units for each job. This is, already, the trend in the USA but 
for real fulfilment awaits the development of lighter, cheaper electric 
motors. This British model is made by Valmade Ltd. Valmix food mixer, 
£8 is id 


The author is indebted to Miss F. E. Walley, head of the 
Department of Household Science, Queen Elizabeth College, 
University of London, and her staff for much expert advice, 
and to William Fohnstone, principal of The LCC Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, for permitting a group of final year 
students of industrial design to act as observers. 





Bottles, barrels and lanterns 


glass shapes for lighting fittings: who originated what? 


HOWARD UPJOHN 


CoID Industrial Officer for the 
lighting industry 


Since the ’twenties British lighting fittings manufacturers have tended to adapt glassware 


shapes originated on the Continent, rather than evolve their own solutions. This article 


suggests that British manufacturers and designers should co-operate to produce original 


fittings which can take their place among the pace-setting designs of Continental origin. 


Shortly after the last war a new approach to the design 
of glassware for lighting fittings was made on the 
Continent. Under the guidance of designers the shapes 
produced by the glassware manufacturers became 
entirely opposed to the purely geometrical designs 
which had flourished since their introduction by the 
Bauhaus in 1925. 

The first of the post-war shapes appeared in a British 
lighting fitting manufacturer’s catalogue in 1954. With- 
in a very short time several other manufacturers had 
introduced similar designs in their own ranges, or had 
them made up abroad. 

In the course of interviewing manufacturers with 
large collections of foreign styled glassware in their 
catalogues it became clear that it is largely the demands 
of fashion, which have always been considerable in the 
lighting industry, that are responsible for the rashes of 
suspended milk bottles, etc. The call for such shapes, it 
is claimed, has been created mainly by architects who 
have turned to overseas catalogues for the furnishings 
and fittings for their post-war interiors. More often 
than not when these foreign designs became generally 
available in this country the British manufacturers 
produced their own versions, which architects have 
used, but which still owe a great deal to foreign 
influence. However, a few far-sighted manufacturers 
took advantage of the break created by the war and 
introduced fittings of.good design which owed little to 
Continental inspiration, and the success of these has 
been undisputed. 

The fact that this small task force has met with 
success is a significant pointer to the advantages of 
encouraging designers with experience of all the re- 
quirements of lighting to produce original designs. 

On the other hand it is not surprising that some of 
their designs have been inspired by Continental, par- 
ticularly Swedish, developments in glassware manu- 
facturing techniques, for Sweden, as a non-combatant 
country, had the war years free for development. But 
what is surprising is the fact that the British designers 
who evolved their own approach have now found their 
work being copied by manufacturers who had already 
directly adapted other designs from the Continent. The 


sketches show, in chronological order, the patterns of 
influence and development. 

Ivar Folckar, of the Swedish Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, claims that the conditions in his country 
(for example in the darkest months daylight is sufficient 
only for 17 per cent of the time), probably contribute 
more to an awareness of lighting than do those of this 
country. In addition 100 per cent of the population of 
Swedish towns is served by electricity, and 90 per cent 
of the rural areas. If these facts are coupled with 
Sweden’s sense of design values, together with her 
neutrality in the last war, it would seem that she is in 
many respects naturally suited to be among the leaders. 


Following Continental leads 

An article by John E. Blake entitled Why use foreign 
glass?, dealing with the availability of British glass- 
ware, was published in DESIGN for July 1956. To dis- 
cover what changes had taken place since then I 
recently visited two of the glassware manufacturers 
who were interviewed for that article. One manu- 
facturer, who previously never held a standard range, 
had commissioned a British designer to produce a 
range of glassware shapes, but these he said had been 
far from successful. His staff designer had also worked 
out a few for which there had been little demand. He 
felt that the firm had probably not given sufficient 
publicity to these achievements, but in any event the 
styles followed the Continental trend, as the demand 
for these was felt to be greater than for any of the 
firm’s innovations. 

Another manufacturer had carried a range of foreign 
glassware for many years and also manufactured his 
own fittings. He was experimenting with various 
finishes to be applied to existing shapes in his range and 
did not foresee an end to the current fashion for many 
years. “After all, we are still selling a considerable 
quantity of designs introduced in the ’thirties.” 

The Bauhaus sphere of 1925 was a turning point in 
the comparatively short history of lighting develop- 
ment, as it constituted the first functional fitting. The 
preceding period of elaboration and ornament had only 
one advantage and this was that manufacturers could 
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1 Bauhaus 
1925 
Marianne Brandt 
The first sphere 
2 The Merchant Adventurers Ltd 
Early 1930's 
Claims to be first in this 
country to use the lipless opal 
3 Troughton & Young Lid 
1935 
The first decoration 
is applied to the sphere 
1 


Most manufacturers can supply spheres from stock either as pendant fittings or for close ceiling 
mounting. The sphere sells well, and is a logical design. It is a natural shape for blowing and gives 
an evenly distributed illumination ; it is also easy to clean. Its geometrical simplicity, however, 
defies identification with a specific manufacturer, so that the saturn ring makes its appearance. 


4 The Merchant Adventurers Lid 
Early 1920's 

Designed in Holland for 

The Merchant Adventurers 











5 Frederick Thomas & Co Lid 
1935 














6 Osler & Faraday Lid 

1938 

This is based on a development 
of an earlier fitting ; its 
similarity to The Merchant 
Adventurers’ fitting is probably 


co-incidental ES 


























This phase, the ‘box’ era, became popular after the 1925 Paris exhibition. The design was fairly 
slow to gain popularity in this country, but many manufacturers eventually offered the design, 
mainly in German glassware. Even today this shape is included in catalogues, and commands sales 
for new lighting schemes, in addition to replacements. 





7 BAG Turgi (Switzerland) 
1957 


8 Troughton & Young (Lighting) Ltd 
1957 

9GEC 

1958 























The cylinder relies on its stark simplicity for success. Its sophistication will last only as long as 
restraint is put upon its use, but with so many variations appearing, its life can only be short. 
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10 Troughton & Young Lid 
1932 


11 Troughton & Young (Lighting) Ltd 
1950 


12 George Forrest Ltd 
1955 


13 A EI Lamp and Lighting Co Lid 
1956 


14 Allom Heffer & Co Lid 
1957 


15 The Merchant Adventurers Lid 
1958 


endow their designs with a degree of individuality. 

The sphere, however, because of its pure geometry, 
deprived manufacturers of this exclusiveness, and when, 
after four or five years, it was to be seen in most cata- 
logues, variations of the sphere began to sprout saturn 
rings. This was immediately recognised (quite wrongly) 
as the next step, and very shortly all manufacturers who 
offered spheres did so complete with saturn. Today we 
are repeating this cycle with slightly different variations. 
The shapes for satin etched opal glassware which first 
appeared in this country in 1954 became so popular 
that by 1956 manufacturers began to add decoration to 
individualise their fittings. Now even the decoration is 
being copied. 

Early in 1954 a discussion on the design of lighting 
fittings was held at the Lighting Service Bureau in 
London, and on this occasion Misha Black urged 
fittings manufacturers to call a halt to the endless 
duplication and production of minor variations on a 
common theme. Mr Black suggested that rather than 


produce new types of decoration, designers should try 


to improve existing designs. He also condemned the 
search for superficial novelty for its own sake. 








o 


Since 1954 the duplication and the search for 
novelty have increased, as the illustrations show. In the 
shadow of the European Common Market we now have 
common designs. These can hardly be exported as 
entirely British, least of all to the countries responsible 
for their original form. Both British designers and 
manufacturers have the capacity to develop good glass- 
ware, and as the tide of duplication grows it may well be 
that this capacity wil) be realised and developed so that 
the identity of the various products can be recognised 
not only as belonging to this country but even to a 
specific manufacturer. In this respect the plea is much 
more for a style than for a fashion. 

In arriving at a solution for a successful design, 
designers could profitably take account of the results of 
research being continually carried out at the Building 
Research Station and also of the recommendations 
made in the Illuminating Engineering Society’s code. 

The public is increasingly influenced by develop- 
ments in all fields of domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial design and its awareness of the place of lighting 
within these fields should be a challenge to the designer. 
It is up to the British designer to meet this challenge. 








J. 
ee 
Ju 
—— 


Although the ceiling mounted half sphere has been in existence since the early ’thirties, it did not 
become a suspended shape until some 20 years later. The illustrations show the variations on this 
form which have subsequently appeared and indicate a genuine search for improvement. 
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16 The Merchant Adventurers Lid 
1948 


17 Allom Heffer & Co Ltd 

1955 

A concentric louvre projects from the base 
of the shade 


Chinese lantern 


OC 


As some glassware manufacturers provide a standard range of shapes which are available to any 
fittings manufacturer, it is obvious that there will be some duplication. However, if a shape is 
made to a manufacturer’s own design (as the fittings 16 and 17 have been), there is no justification 
for similarity. Some fittings manufacturers may try to obtain exclusive rights to a particular piece 
of glassware in a standard range, but from the glassware manufacturers’ point of view there are 


economic drawbacks. To compensate for possible loss of sales in the general market it is 
necessary for the glassware firm to charge a higher price for the fitting, and many are very 
reluctant to attempt a service of this sort. 


} 

18 Frederick Thomas & Co Lid 
1954 
Imported from Sweden 
19 George Forrest Lid 
1955 
Designed in England, 
glassware made in Germany 
20 A EI Lamp and Lighting Co Lid 
1956 
Designed and made in England 

18 19 20 





The criticism of this selection is that designs which follow the Frederick Thomas imports do so 
too closely. The trade answer which was given to me is that this type of fitting fulfils a demand 
which takes the resources of several manufacturers to satisfy. It is unfortunate that more thought 
could not have been spared at the design stage, especially as the opportunity existed to depart 
from the original rather than to resemble it. Originally all these fittings were produced in satin 
finish opal glassware, although the AE] fittings were alternatively offered in pink. The 

George Forrest range was subsequently offered with decorative ceramic enamel treatments in 
various colours, although these are not available with all the shapes in the range. 


Both these designs are available with a plain opal finish or 
with decoration. The German design employs a spiral 
decoration, which is embodied in the glass when it is blown. 
The British made GEC glassware is decorated with ceramic 
enamels sprayed on the blown shape which is then fired 
again. 

21 Peill & Putzler (W. Germany) . 

1956 The drawings, by Howard Upjohn, are based on material supplied by the 
manufacturers concerned. All fittings are reduced to } original size. In all 

22 GEC cases the dates of the introduction of the various fittings were supplied 

1958 21 22 by the manufacturers. 
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European trade 


Domestic storage 


The pictorial surveys of European design in selected 
industries that have been published recently in Over- 
seas Review have tended to confirm a slowing down in 
the rate of development of modern design and a 
levelling of standards among the more progressive 
firms over the whole Continent including Great 
Britain. National characteristics are becoming even less 
discernible in an age when an Italian designs British 
cars, a British designer produces patterns for German 
china and increasing trade makes the products of all 
countries more familiar to each other in exhibitions and 
retail stores. In some industries national distinctions 








‘\ = 
=| 


are still apparent —in tableware of all types, for ex- 
ample, and in the decorative fields of wallpapers, 
furnishing textiles and carpets. In the subject of the 
present survey, domestic storage furniture, such dis- 
tinctions are almost non-existent. To test this theory, 
look quickly at the accompanying illustrations and see 
(without checking with the captions) if you can guess 
the countries of origin. (Congratulate yourself if you 
are right with five out of 11.) 

It is perhaps this ubiquitous style which has led one 
British firm, well known for its low priced and cleanly 
modern bedroom furniture, to revert to a traditional 
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q1 and 2 Germany This flexible storage 
system allows the householder to make 
up his own arrangements and alter them 
around to suit his requirements. 
Illustration 2 shows how slots in the 
side pieces are located over metal rods 
Light surfaces are grey plastics, doors 
are oiled afromosia. DESIGNER 
Hans Gugelot. MAKER Wilhelm Bofinger 
Sideboard unit, DM 336-50; wardrobe 
DM 863:10; wall storage umit excluding 
beds, DM 1293-10 
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3 Norway Relief decoration of this quality gives a richness often 
lacking in modern furniture. DESIGNER Bend: Winge. MAKER Mebelindustri 
Egersund. Nkr 1,650. 


4 Italy Kitchen storage units in Douglas fir with Formica work top and 
door fronts. DESIGNER Monti G.P.A. MAKER Daniell Tagliabue. L 400-000. 


5 Germany Complete kitchen for one room living, including oven, two 
boiling rings, refrigerator, sink with mixer tap and plate rack, and 
general storage space. MAKER Ernst W. Hass & Sohn. DM 1,480. 
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style in its latest range — presumably in desperation to 
find something different. More significant is the fact that 
the designer of this range is equally well known for the 
consistently high standard of his modern work in many 
different industries. This is a problem that has been 
worrying the Americans for some years and United 
States manufacturers have been rushing round in 
circles in panic-stricken retreat from modern design 
and have come out with an endless succession of so 
called ‘provincial’ styles. 

On the whole Europe, with a more solid background 
of tradition, has steered clear of this trap and has been 
moving steadily to a more confident expression of the 
modern style, with better solutions to the more 
functional problems of use, transport and cost. The 
knock-down principle remains one of the first priorities 
among leading Continental firms and several new and 
ingenious solutions are illustrated in this article. The 
emphasis on flexibility, giving scope for later expansion 
as a family’s needs and means increase, is an idea which 
seems to enjoy a more enthusiastic acceptance on the 
Continent than is apparent in this country. The trend 
over here for larger units, such as wardrobes, to be 
demountable is, however, an encouraging sign that 
British firms are also paying attention to the problem 
of installing bulky pieces in a house, as well as apprecia- 
ting the savings in transport costs which should be 
particularly valuable in the event of freer trade with 
Europe. The failure of some of the more versatile 


British unit systems may be due more to the compara- 
tive lack of refinement in the detailing than to re- 
sistance to the underlying principle of flexibility, and 
it would seem desirable to improve the detail design 
rather than abandon the idea altogether. 

But while all these unit storage systems are being 
developed and perfected no one yet seems to have 
taken the plunge with the fundamental development 
that everybody has been waiting for over a number of 
years — the standard mass produced storage wall. This 
is the story of the chicken and the egg with architects 
and builders waiting for the furniture manufacturers to 
produce something they can use, and furniture manu- 
facturers waiting for architects and builders to settle on 
some sort of module on which they can base their 
designs. A storage wall between kitchen and dining 
room with access from both sides is an obvious require- 
ment which has been filled often enough for special 
purposes in custom built houses or in individual blocks 
of flats. But the factory made unit that can be bought 
off the peg, with detailing and finishes comparable 
with other furniture, has still to be achieved. How the 
problem will finally be resolved is anybody’s guess, but 
several important difficulties will first have to be over- 
come. However, with the prospect of greater prosperity 
among the countries now combined into the Common 
Market in Europe, and the increasing rate of home 
building there, considerable benefit will come to the 
firm which pioneers this approach. 


6 France Record storage is combined with record player, radio and 
television sets in this unit. The diagonally cut record sleeves hinge out 
to give easy access to the records. DESIGNERS D. Guariche, M. Mortier and 
J. A. Motte. MAKER Minvielle 
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7 and 8 Jtaly Wall storage unit made up of standard elements that slot 
together without the use of screws. Woods are peach-pine and beech 
with Formica covered shelves and doors. DESIGNERS Angelo Mangiarotti 
and Bruno Morassuti. MAKER Cantieri Magugliann. L 92.000 
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9, 10 and 11 Holland Three examples of a new range of knock-down 
units made of teak or American walnut with black moulded plastics 
handles. The legs are made of oblong section steel tube. The manu- 
facturer’s earlier Made to measure range incorporates the locking device 
licensed to Erwin Behr in Germany and D. Meredew Ltd in England 
MAKER Utrechtsche Machinale Stoel en Meubelfabriek. Prices in teak 
9, buffer, Fl 425; 10, bookshelves, Fl 150 for one panel with four shelves; 
11, bedhead including bedside and toilet umits, Fl 26850 


continued 
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14 and 15 Jtaly General view and detail of sideboard units in palisander 
The legs of formed plywood slot over elongated pegs and can be removed 
for transportation. DESIGNER Ico Parisi. MAKER Mobili Italiani Moderm 
L93-000, 











12 Sweden One of a range of storage pieces in teak with square section 15 
metal tube framework and legs. DESIGNER Eric Herlew and Tormod Olesen. 
MAKER AB Nordiska Kompamet 


13 Belgium These metal kitchen storage units are produced by a gas 
cooker manufacturer to create a greater unity among elements previously 
made by different firms. MAKER Nestor Martin Lid. Bfr 19,700 
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USA: consumers 
shape the kitchen 


New evidence from United States’ appliance manu- 
facturers shows the high degree of experiment and 
invention that is becoming increasingly necessary to 
maintain business in a market already as much as 
90 per cent saturated by kitchen equipment of all 
kinds. The fact that the industry is now almost entirely 
dependent on replacement sales has stimulated most 
firms to investigate new ways of making conventional 
appliances (refrigerators, cookers, washers, etc) more 
acceptable, both by functional improvements and style 
changes, and also by inventing new appliances or 
combinations of appliances that affect fundamental 
living habits. 

The trend for appliances to be built in to kitchen 
storage units, or to the fabric of the house itself, is now 
firmly established along with the parallel movement to 
separate cooking tops from ovens. Where items are not 
built in they are designed along square, architectural 
lines so that they can be pushed up together to give the 


1 and 2 These photographs illustrate the results of General Electric’s 
policy of maintaining close contact with consumers through its service 
organisation. In 1, a now obsolete refrigerator model, three features were 
criticised: the door overhang, necessitating a gap of several inches be- 
tween the refrigerator and the next appliance; the position of the con- 
denser unit which acted as a dust collector and prevented flush-to-wall 
mounting; and the curved door front and top preventing integration with 
other storage cabinets. The current refrigerator, 2, overcomes these 
problems by using the thin pivot-hung door, by introducing a fan-blown 
condenser under the refrigerator cabinet; and by designing the whole 
cabinet with flat surfaces. This model is typical of the current trend for 
built-in appliances. 


appearance of built-in units. The popularity of coloured 
or metallic finishes has led to the problem of matching 
equipment with existing colour schemes, and various 
systems of changeable panels have been produced. One 
recent system developed by Philco for some of its 
Citation appliances allows the customer to choose 
from more than 100 different colours, patterns and 
finishes including stainless steel and anodised copper. 
While technological developments in both electric and 
gas appliances give increasing automatiom to many 
household duties, visual expression of this technology 
is designed into the control panels which now have less 
superfluous ‘machine art’ and more refinement in the 
display of dials and buttons. 

Functional improvements sometimes depend on 
thorough analysis of information fed back from service 
engineers. The example shown below illustrates the 
practice of General Electric, which field-tests new 
products before they are marketed, and compiles 
information collected by the field engineers and 
regional service managers. In addition a complete 
report is made of each repair carried out during the 
period of guarantee and suggestions for improvements 
are studied for future product development. 

Research into future developments does, of course, 
play an important part in the work of American 
companies, since success in the face of competitors’ 
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products depends largely on the new features which 
are offered. In an article in August 1957 (pages 43-51) 
DESIGN discussed the réle of the American dream 
kitchens in creating a demand for new appliances. 
Since then such developments as dishwashers which 
slide out from beneath the work top, and hot plates 
which fold away or slide into the wall like a drawer, are 
standard items of the fully equipped American kitchen. 
One firm, the Hotpoint Co, has recently introduced a 
range of nine Custom Trend appliances which introduce 


‘dream kitchen’ features in products capable of normal 
production. The cost of introducing such appliances is, 
however, so great that to embark on full scale pro- 
duction without some prior assurance of market suc- 
cess is a risk few firms would be willing to take. 
Limited numbers of the Custom Trend appliances have 
therefore been made to test the potential demand and 
to find out what further modifications and improve- 
ments will be necessary. Three of these appliances are 
shown here. 


3, 4 and 5 Three examples of Hotpoint’s nine Custom Trend appliances 
which will be manufactured if consumer response is good. 


The cooking centre, 3, is a revolutionary concept in cooker design. It has 
an electric and an electronic oven placed on either side of the control 
panel. Oven doors, of red enamelled steel as well as inner glass doors, are 
power operated and slide upwards out of sight. The hotplate, giving a 
32-inch working height, slides out like a drawer as does the lighting and 
ventilating unit above the cooker. The control unit is an example of the 
immaculate detailing which is now becoming increasingly common in 
American appliance design. 


The Tempatron, 4, is a new appliance designed specifically for small 
homes. It combines an air conditioner with a chilling compartment for 
fruit and vegetables and a heat pump water heater in the bottom com- 
partment. 


Another new concept in cooker design is a counter top model, 5. This has 
a fold-down hotplate and an oven including a rétisserie. 
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DIRECTIONS 


A miscellany of new products and ideas from abroad 


Italy: folding chair 

This elegant folding chair, with formed plywood back, leather 
covered seat and brass feet, is a recent design by Gio Ponti for the 
firm Flli Cassina and Reguitti. Gio Ponti has named the chair 
Letizia after his daughter who is DESIGN’s correspondent in Italy. 


U SA: Control experiments 


Experiments have been carried out at General Motors Technical 
Centre, Detroit, to investigate the possibilities for automatic con- 
trol and an improved system of manual control for cars. Two 
experimental vehicles have been produced, the first of which has 
an automatic steering system guided by low frequency power from 
an electric cable embedded in a one-mile stretch of road, and with 
conventional accelerating and braking systems. The second car, 
shown here, which is also equipped for this type of automatic 


Italy: infra-red heater 

This gas burning infra-red heater is the larger of two versions 
available. It is simply constructed from a cast iron base with an 
adjustable burner housing of enamelled sheet steel. DESIGNER 
Ernesto Griffin. MAKER SpA Triplex. 


guidance, has an alternative manual control system operated by a 
stick topped by a heavy spherical knob. If a driver wanted to turn 
off an automatically controlled highway he would simply switch 
over to manual control. 

The automatic control system works as follows: the front 
bumper of the car has a pair of tuned pick-up coils which straddle 
the magnetic field of the cable buried in the road. Differences in 
voltage across the terminals of the coils, caused by any deviation of 
the car from its true course, are fed into a small analogue com- 
puter which in turn is linked with a servo system that controls the 
steering. General Motors believes that this is only the forerunner 
of more sophisticated systems that will be developed in the future, 
though it is admitted that the practical realisation of such a system 
poses extremely difficult problems. Perhaps the greatest problem 
is reliability for it is estimated that human error causes only one 
death in 16 million vehicle miles, and any automatic system must 
be considerably more reliable to justify the expense involved. 

The manual control system, called Unicontrol, has been de- 
signed to improve the driver-car relationship. The car is steered by 
moving the single stick to the right or left; acceleration is achieved 
by moving the stick forward and braking by pulling it back. There 
is no mechanical linkage between the stick and the steering, 
throttle or brakes, the stick being wired to an electronic computer 
and a hydraulic power supply. It is claimed that the feel or ‘feed 
back’ to the driver is an improvement on conventional steering 
and that it is virtually impossible to cause a skid by a violent 
action when the car is travelling at high speed. Also shocks to the 
car caused by bumps or wind gusts are not transmitted through to 
the control stick as in conventional steering since the car is auto- 
matically stabilised. 
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Miscellany 


Tripod patent 
Among the patents of items originally developed for 
Government departments and now offered to industry 
by the National Research Development Corporation is 
that of an instrument tripod. This was originally de- 
vised as a mobile test bed for an unspecified Admiralty 
nstrument, but its features suggest that it is capable of 
development into a worthwhile photographic or survey 
tripod. 

ae 3 experimental engineer in an 
Admiralty research department, was briefed to pro- 
duce a stable horizontal platform that could be easily 
levelled on uneven ground. Portability, ease of hand- 
ling and erection together with exceptional rigidity, 
were essential requirements. 


Burton, an 


That a telescopic tripod was chosen is not in itself 
remarkable; but the innovation lies in the outstanding 
rigidity obtained from the central spider and single 
locking control. 

It can be seen, 1, that the legs are connected by a 
spider of three members which has a vertical strut 
attached to the tripod head. Rotation of the knurled 
knob lengthens this vertical link and transmits a 
thrust to the leg connections which are also locks for 
the telescopic members; this thrust acts outwards to 
force the legs against pivot stops at the tripod head, 
eliminating all movement and backlash, and down- 
wards to operate the collet chucks in each leg, 2. In the 
locked position the central linkage, all in compression, 
triangulates the structure and increases its rigidity. 


Collaboration 


The Design Centre has been exhibiting a series of 
room settings, designed to include a prototype piece of 
furniture, made by the students of the Technical 
College for the Furnishing Trades, Shoreditch. The 
fifth setting in the series, recently on show, was 
designed by Robin Day. It featured a dressing 
writing table in walnut and Formica by Mr Day, 3, and 
made by a group of students under the direction of 
R. A. Palmer, an instructor at the college. Other 
designers who have contributed prototypes and rooms 
to the series have been Ernest Race, Robert Nicholson, 
Andrew Milne, Peter Heyward, and Ward and Austin. 

The idea of the Shoreditch college collaborating in 
this way with the CoID was suggested by Ernest Race, 
and the liaison between the college and the Council was 
put in the hands of Bernard North, the lecturer in 
design at Shoreditch. In all, six prototypes have been 
made for exhibition in the Centre during the past 
months. To cut down any disruption the scheme 
might have caused to the normal training programme, 
different instructors and students were appointed to 
make each item. The procedure in making all the 
prototypes was as follows; first, discussions between 
the designer, the CoID and the college took place, 
these then gave way to discussions between the 
particular designer, Mr North, the technical instructor 
and the students concerned. Lastly, while the work was 
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The stops at the pivots prevent the legs from spreading 
further and eliminate the need for spiked or no-slip 
feet. 

The commercial application of this tripod appears to 
be in field survey and photography. For survey use, 
suitably proportioned, it could well be used in its 
present form as it is likely that the resonance normally 
associated with a light alloy tripod would be damped 
by the spider; if required, the principles could even be 
adapted to a timber construction. 

Further development would be required for general 
photographic use, as the ratio between closed and 
extended heights is low and a tall tripod would be 
rather cumbersome to carry. 

The addition of a central extending column passing 
through the tripod head would greatly increase the 
height-range and only require the thrust linkage to be 


in progress the designer visited the college from time 
to time to discuss necessary modifications. It is 
emphasised that in the time allotted to making the 
prototypes only the very necessary minor modifications 
could be made and that a second prototype should 
ideally have been produced to achieve a completely 


in tubular form; also it would appear simple to lock 
the column by collets at the top of the thrust linkage, 
thus controlling all the adjustments by one move- 
ment. This would result in a tripod being adjustable 
over an extension of approximately 2} times its closed 
height. 

The fixed spread of the legs would be a shortcoming 
at low heights and in confined spaces, and although the 
centre column could be easily inverted to suspend the 
camera between the legs, it seems these limitations 
must be the price of this unusually effective compro- 
mise. 

Interesting possibilities are revealed with this tripod, 
and it seems odd that none of the firms approached by 
the National Research Development Corporation has 
thought it worthwhile to engage in manufacture. 

PETER WHITWORTH 














satisfactory result. 

A similar liaison exists between the college and 
practising designers in the college’s design research 
group which meets every Wednesday evening. The 
aim of this group is to give those taking part the 
opportunity to experiment with a variety of materials. 
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Cut sheets or 

continuous rolls of sensitised 


materials may be used 





and prints are | 

delivered DRY at the front | 
| 

| 


or back of the machine. 


THE MASON 50 CONTINUOUS PLAN PRINTER AND DEVELOPER 
is manufactured by 

the specialists with over so 

years of drawing office experience 
behind them — 

E. N. MASON & SONS LTD 
of Arclight Works, Colchester, 
Telephone, Colchester 5191 

and at London, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 


Sheffield, Liverpool and Bristol. 
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MISCELLANY 


ACE calculations 

One of the largest and fastest computers in existence 
recently came into operation at the National Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington. It is the result of research 
that was started there at the end of the war, largely 
by the late A. M. Turing who was then in the mathe- 
matics division of NPL. Mr Turing and his colleagues 
produced a logical design for a computer to which he 
gave the name of ACE — automatic computing engine. 

A special section was set up (now part of the control 
mechanisms and electronics division) to develop the 
machine, but it was decided that the first stage would 
be the construction of a smaller machine to study the 
kind of engineering problems which would arise with 
the full scale version; thus pilot model ACE, one sixth 
of the size of the present machine, was built. Pilot 
model ACE was completed in 1951 and was used, among 
other things, on calculations to discover the cause of 
failure of the Comet I. (Pilot model Acg, incidentally, 
led to the commercial production of the English 
Electric DEUCE. 

ACE is designed for research into methods of calcula- 
tion, and it will be used by the mathematics division of 
the laboratory. An indication of the speed of calculation 
of ACE can be obtained from the fact that in 10 seconds 
it can make 17,000 multiplications — a task that would 
take a human operator two to three weeks to complete - 
and can add 20,000 numbers per second. In certain 
cases ACE will average 15,000 operations per second, 
involving the extraction of the numbers to be operated 
upon, storing the result, and extracting the next 
instruction. 

ACE consists of 10 cabinets arranged in an arc, con- 
taining a total of about 6,000 miniature electronic 
valves, access to which is made by an electrically 
operated, vertically sliding door on each cabinet to give 
easy access for servicing. The control desk is situated 
in the centre of the arc, so that the operator has an 
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uninterrupted view of each cabinet. 


There are three forms of storage in ACE: the largest 
consists of four magnetic drums rotating at 12,000 rpm 
with a store of 32,768 words (these drums are used by 
the computer for a mass of information that may not be 
needed quickly); for more rapid access to information 
mercury delay lines with a store of 768 words are em- 
ployed; the most rapid access store are short delay lines 
storing one, two or four words each. (A ‘word’ in this 
context is a group of 48 digits.) 

A significant feature of ACE is that the NPL called 
in Jack Howe as consultant designer to work with 
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C. F. Osborne, the mechanical engineer, to co- 
ordinate the overall design of the machine. 

The superintendent of the control mechanisms and 
electronics section division of the NPL is Dr A. M. 
Uttley; his staff responsible for AcE are D. W.'Davies 
and D. O. Clayden. 


John Garner 
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TIOXIDE pigments for brilliant whites and beautiful tints. 


British Titan Products Company Limited is today the largest 


producer of titanium pigments in Europe. From the very beginning 
research and development have played a major part in the activities 
of the Company. This emphasis on technical advance has produced 
a range of titanium pigments designed to meet the many and varied 


requirements of the colour-using industries. B.T.P. Titanium 


Pigments are incomparable as whitening, brightening or opacifying 
agents economically adding eye-appeal and brilliance to Plastics, 
Paper, Textiles, Rubber, Leather, Vitreous Enamelling and Paint. 
For maximum benefits from B.T.P. Titanium Pigments our 
Technical Sales Service Department will be pleased to supply 
additional technical information and samples on request. 





British Titan Products Company Limited 
Ree 10 STRATTON STREET LONDON W.I 
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PEOPLE 


Spanning education 

Eric Lyons, best known as the architect of the Span 
estates at Ham and Blackheath, is responsible for the 
design of the Education and Careers Exhibition spon- 
sored by the National Union of Teachers, to be held 
at Olympia, May 26-June 5. Hulme Chadwick is the 
associate designer. 

This is the first time that the story of national educa- 
tion has been told in exhibition form. There will be 21 
sections covering the story between nursery schools 
and adult education; a further 45 stands, over which 
the architect has no control, have been leased to organi- 
sations offering careers training. Features include a live 
classroom with raised auditorium, half a dozen other 
live teaching exhibits, art galleries, and dancing and 
physical displays. 

As the designer, Mr Lyons was faced with two prob- 
lems: he had a slim budget, and very little time for 


am Lambert 


Eric Lyons 


mounting and dismantling. Asa result he has developed 
a prefabricated panel system based on 8 ~ 4-ft panels, 
to be fixed to standard builder's scaffolding arranged on 
a 12 ft 9-inches grid, which allows for a combination of 
panels and flash gaps. This system will permit an 
erection time of six days and knock-down time of two 
days. Mr Lyons says ““The problem is not to make an 
impact. The story is so vital, that it’s a question of 
toning it down. Children seen at work are enough to 
keep interest alive. Anything to do with education is 
fascinating. All you can really hope to do is to put the 
story together intelligently.”’ In spite of the fact that 
Fred Jarvis, NUT exhibition director, wanted an 
architect to design the exhibition, Mr Lyons says “‘This 
is not really an architectural problem, although it is one 
that an architect is basically trained to solve.’” Mr Lyons 
has always been attracted by educational problems, and 
would one day like to design a primary school (because 
it is the child’s formative environment). 

Eric Lyons was born in London in 1912. After 
serving as an articled pupil, with night classes at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, and some time in architects’ 
offices (including a period with Gropius who was 
working on Impington Village College, Cambridge- 
shire), he set up in private practice with Geoffrey 
Townsend (now a business partner in charge of Span 
development). Mr Lyons is one of the few architects 
who has an MSIA, although he does not really 
consider himself an industrial designer. Span problems 
take up half his office time, with half a dozen sites 
between Cheltenham and Cambridge under develop- 
ment. He is also working for the LCC and Bognor and 
Southampton local authorities. The success of Span 
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has taught him that the general public is not half as 
reluctant to accept good modern design as most 
twentieth century legislators. SAM LAMBERT 


CoID changes 

The CoID welcomes three new members recently 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade: 
Sir George Barnes, principal of the University College 
of North Staffordshire since 1956, and previously 
director of television, BBC; Duncan M. Oppenheim, 
chairman of the British-American Tobacco Co Ltd, 
and chairman of council of the Royal College of Art; 
and Anthony S. Heal, chairman of Heal & Son Ltd, 
whose firm has set a high design standard in retailing 
for more than 50 years. 

Two members have been re-appointed: Mary Grieve, 
editor of Woman, and Michael Hope, chairman and 
joint managing director of Henry Hope & Sons Ltd. 

The Council will miss greatly two members who 
have served it faithfully and well since 1947 - 
G. W. Lacey, commercial director of The British 
Aluminium Co Ltd, and F. J. Stratton who, until 
1957, was chairman and managing director of Dolcis 
Ltd. During this period, which included the Festival of 
Britain in 1951, and the setting up of The Design 
Centre in 1956, they have both given freely of their 
time and experience to further the CoID’s aims: 


G. W. Lacey 


F. J. Stratton 


Mr Lacey as chairman of the industrial committee, and 
Mr Stratton as chairman of the exhibitions committee. 
In their own organisations they have practised what 
they preached which, after all, is the acid test. 


Three other members have also _ retired: 
Ralph C. Sunley, managing director of E. Atkins Ltd, 
and chairman of British Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Exhibitions Ltd, and Bernard A. Hopewell, joint 
managing director of Hopewells Ltd, and a past 
president of the National Association of Retail 
Furnishers. Both have done much to forward the 
Council’s aims, the one in the manufacturing and the 
other in the retailing side of the furniture trade. Mr 
Sunley had served since 1954 and Mr Hopewell since 
1956. W. T. Wren, also retiring, was until last autumn 


chairman of Allied Ironfounders Ltd. He had served 
since 1956 and all his friends will wish him a speedy 
recovery from his recent motor accident. 

I. H. Stuart Black, Sydney Harrison, lan Wilson and 
Augur East have been re-appointed to the CoID 
Scottish Committee for a period of two years. 

J. C. McKell and J. D. Stewart of the Scottish 
Committee completed their terms of office on January 
31. Mr McKell was appointed first to the Committee in 
1950 and since 1953 served continuously as the chair- 
man of the finance and general purposes sub-committee. 


Bristol design appointment 

The directors of the Bristol Building Centre Ltd have 
recently announced the appointment of Michael Stokes 
as manager of the Bristol Design Exhibition (DESIGN 
December page 35). Mr Stokes was previously colour 
adviser to John Hall and Sons (Bristol and London) 
Ltd; he was educated at Wycliffe College, and the 
West of England College of Art. 

Before it is included in the exhibition, a product 
must have been selected for ‘Design Index’ by the 
CoID. Mr Stokes writes: “At the present we are 
running a permanent exhibition, similar to that in The 
Design Centre. However, I hope in the future to make 
a particular feature of various environments and 
activities, such as kitchen and office equipment. An 
exhibition of this kind in the Provinces must, I feel, be 
constantly changing to create interest among visitors to 
the city, to retain the interest of local people, and at the 
same time to help all local stockists.” 


New professor at RCA 

The Marquis of Queensberry has been appointed 
professor in the School of Ceramics at the Royal 
College of Art. He succeeds Professor R. W. Baker, 
who has held the chair since 1948 (see page 28) and will 
take up his appointment in the autumn. 


REPORTS & CONFERENCES 


Anthropometric seating for offices 
At last some anthropometric advice has appeared from 
a reliable English source, and in a form which everyone 
can buy for a few shillings. The British Standards 
Institution has produced two reports on office seating.* 
The first is theoretical and describes the best kinds of 
posture and of seat, with its attendant desk or table, 
and is by Dr W. F. Floyd of the department of 
physiology, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, and 
Dr D. F. Roberts of the department of human anatomy, 
Oxford University. The second gives the best single 
set of measurements for a non-adjustable chair and 
table or desk for office workers doing writing work. It 
is prepared by the advisory committee on anthro- 
pometric evidence for equipment design of the British 
Standards Institution. 

Although designers will be more interested in the 
second pamphlet, they should not neglect to read the 
first. A certain amount of argument will be required to 


* Anatomical, physiological and anthropometric principles in the 

design of office chairs and tables, W. F. Floyd and D. F. 

Roberts, B S 3044: 1958, 5s. 

Anthropometric rec dati for d of non- 

adjustable office chairs, desks and tables, BS 3079: 1959, 4s. 
continued on page 65 
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is a subject which we do not profess to know much about. But we do 
know most of the ‘angles’ when it comes to problems involving acoustics, 
thermal insulation, lighting and partitioning. In fact such meat is just our 
bait, and we can usually provide the answers off the hook. When these 


worries trouble you, don’t fish about in the dark, drop us a line and be 


ANDERSON CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Clifton House, Euston Road, N.W.! EUS 7465 


sure that we will rise to the occasion. 
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Anthropometric seating 


These illustrations (see note on Anthropometric seating for 
offices) show people of various heights properly seated, with the 


upper thigh parallel to the ground, and back rest in the lumbar 


put the new proposals over, to counter the strong 


emotional regard for leaving ill alone. It may not be 
easy to convince the customer that old-type chairs are 
downright tiring to sit on, and may furthermore be 
responsible for some of his aches and pains. The 
reasons are marshalled in BS 3044 and are worth careful 
study. The jargon should not deter the lay reader, as 
its meaning can easily be guessed. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the pamphlet contains no illustrations, as it 
does require a determined effort to picture what is 
meant. On the other hand the explanation is clear and 
the illustrations above may help. 

The dimensional pamphlet comes down in favour of 
the 17-inch chair and 28-inch table, with other dimen- 
sions to match. This is rather more than certain 
foreign anthropometrists have recommended, but for 
office desks and chairs it is undoubtedly the right 
decision. The office population is certainly taller than 
that of the country as a whole and women generally 
wear high heels. The recommended chair is only 
one inch lower than those in general use, and the desk 
two inches, and every half inch counts when it comes 
to persuading people to sit on lower seats 

The compilers of BS3079 point out that it is impossi- 
ble to accommodate everyone on one size of chair with 
no means of adjustment for the tall or short. With the 
dimensions they have chosen, the compilers consider 
that where only men are employed the misfits will be 
very few. Where equal numbers of men and women are 
employed, 20 per cent will be misfitted, most of them 
finding the chair too high. The solution given in this 
report is quite simple: a one-inch footstool. It is to be 
hoped that this proposal will be treated seriously and 
that manufacturers will put some footstools on the 
market. Now that we know these need only be one-inch 
high (the very short can have two), design, disposal 
when not in use, and price should be less of a problem. 

The proposal of the compilers for accommodating 
the very tall are not quite so convincing. They suggest 
a one-inch seat squab to raise the seat. The relation- 
ship between seat and backrest, which the very tall will 
probably already find not completely to their liking, 
will be altered still more for the worse. The ex- 
ceptionally tall would be better off on an adjustable 
chair, or a special chair with longer legs, and with an 
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curve; a Tansad chair on Linkers’ base adjusted to a seat 
height of 17 inches was used 
4 ft 11 inches 
5 ft 4 inches 


From LEFT to RIGHT — gir/ 
with high heels and one-inch footstool; girl 
with high heels, near the average height for 
5 ft & inches 


women; man near the average height for men; 


old desk. One could also say an old 18-inch chair, but 
few have a backrest providing adequate support. 

Plenty of advice is given about the backrest, but 
with the present state of knowledge, it cannot be 
comprehensive, and much experiment with people of 
different sizes will be required as each new chair is 
designed. Here especially, the designer will need a 
good grasp of the theory when trying to comply with 
the dimensions 

The most controversial recommendation from the 
manufacturers’ point of view will be that the desk or 
table top may only be two inches thick. This will cut out 
certain traditional methods of construction. 

In fact, the main difficulty about the new recom- 
mendations will lie not in design, but in marketing. The 
manager must persuade his workers that the onset of 
fatigue will certainly be delayed, while in some cases 
health may be improved, by adopting the new sizes. He 
must then be able to place his order. But before the 
manufacturer can offer a newly-designed chair cheaply, 
he must know he is likely to get an order. It is to be 
hoped that those in a position to take a lead will do so 
vigorously, and it is understood that the standards 
committees for the different kinds of desks and chairs 
at the BSI are already considering revisions. 

BRIGID O'DONOVAN 


Advice on colour 
As everybody knows, paint is a very thin film which has 
to be designed to adhere to a great many different kinds 
of surface and resist all sorts of conditions of weather or 
wear. Developments on this technical side, both in new 
types of paint and methods of applying them, are 
hardly less remarkable than those in the use of the 
colours themselves. It is a sign of the importance of 
these two things, colour and paint technology in 
combination, that ICI, one of our biggest paint pro- 
ducers, has just built a large and specially designed 
laboratory at Slough to house its technical services. 
The names of the various departments brought to- 
gether under one roof indicate the scope of the work - 
“pre-treatment, industrial, motor manufacturers and 
refinish, commercial transport, woodfinish, decorative 
and marine, together with oven room, trainee sections 
and lecture hall, equipped for the showing of training 


man (6 ft 1 inch) the seat is shallow for him, but he is perfectly 
comfortable. Sitting at a desk 28 inches igh with two-inch top, 
a 5 ft 8 inches man can cross his legs comfortably; at a desk that 
is 30 inches high with a 5-inch deep top, he cannot cross his legs 
under the desk 


films’’. Also, in a part of the building identified by a 
very large North-light window, is the colour advisory 
department which handles several hundred schemes a 
year, mostly for factories but also for hospitals, schools 
and other public buildings 

It is common knowledge that colour can decorate, 
but relatively few people realise how colouring can be 
designed, for instance, to reduce glare from windows or 
light fittings by providing a surround of suitable light- 
ness, or how it can contribute to greater comfort and 
speed wherever there is work for the eyes to do, 
whether it is children looking at a school chalkboard, 
operatives at a factory machine, or office workers read- 
ing at a desk. Scientific researches, such as those at the 
Government’s Building Research Station, are gradually 
producing facts that provide the very backbone for 
colour schemes and are gradually taking colour out of 
the realm of whim and fancy into a more solid and 
satisfactory realm in which science and aesthetics are 
welded together. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Designs of the Year 

This year 16 products have been chosen as Designs of 
the Year from those shown in The Design Centre 
during 1958. This year also marks the first award of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Prize for Elegant Design. An 
exhibition of the Designs of the Year and the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Prize will be held in the Centre from 
May 15-June 13. 


..» including the kitchen sink 
For the first time this year, the hardware trades have 
taken themselves seriously enough to give their fair the 
semblance of a proper exhibition: individual stands 
have been supplied with the usual shell, and the 
customary dreary avenues in Empress Hall have been 
provided with the customary dreary uniform fascias. 
The result, judged by previous showings of the trade, 
marks a spectacular progress; by standards of exhibi- 
tion craft, it represents the advance from the style of a 
street market to that of a bargain basement. 

continued on page 67 
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design it in 
Stainless 














Technical literature is available on request. 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD - SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the 
production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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Ihe first impression of this immense jumble of pots, 
pans, deckchairs, ladders, dustbins, etc, is the unrelieved 
vulgarity and violence of colour 

Ihe second impression was that, in the hardware 
trade, no one seems to know or care how to display the 
goods to their best advantage. There must have been, 
at some time or other, a display tradition of which 
traces can occasionally be spotted in ancient ironmon- 
gers’. Unfortunately, there is hardly any of it left in 
the exhibition. Instead, we find coy floral decorations 


looking particularly ludicrous as a foil for pyramids of 


cooking utensils, or, even worse, a selection of the most 
garish and over-patterned wallpapers as a background. 
In fact, the elementary principle of subordinating the 
presentation to the goods which are its subject was not 
apparent even in the few stands showing some more 
ambitious efforts at exhibition technique. 

Naturally, hardware is a particularly tricky problem 
for the exhibition designer, both because of the 
enormous variety of goods shown in each stand and the 


varying design quality of goods within the ranges of 


even progressive manufacturers. I was surprised at the 
atrocities shown by firms known to us all for some 
excellent achievements in specialised lines. However, 
difficulties of this kind are merely a welcome challenge 
to the designer. If only some of the leading manu- 
facturers would agree that they owe it to their self- 
respect to give their products an effective and imagi- 
native presentation, the next Hardware Trades Fair 


might prove something to look forward to. GEORGE HIM 


Cambridge treasures 

The Treasures of Cambridge ex/ubinion, which closed at 
Goldsmiths Hall last month, was one of the most important to be 
held there. Apart from the interest of the exhibits, the design of 


the catalogues and leaflets by Dennis Bailey was excellent. One 


exhibition 
treasures of 


Cambridge 


of the leaflets is shown here 
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International setting 

The British Furniture Manufacturers’ Association has 
accepted an invitation to exhibit in the How Europe lives 
today section of the International Handicrafts and 
Trade Fair, to be held in Munich from May 27- 
June 27. The BFM has appointed Design Research 
Unit to design and organise the exhibit, which will 
cover an area of about 600 square ft. The CoID is 
co-operating with DR U in the selection of the fabrics, 
floor coverings, lighting fittings, etc, to be included in 
the display, the furniture being chosen by DR U 


MISCELLANEOUS 


North Staffs SIA 

A North Staffordshire group of the Society of Indus- 
trial Artists has been formed. Its chairman is Victor 
Skellern, art director of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd 
Tom Arnold, chief designer, Ridgway Potteries Ltd, is 
group secretary. 


Graphics in the Midlands 

Ihe formation of a Graphic Society for the Midlands 
has recently been announced. Its aims, according to 
its prospectus, are “to raise and maintain the stan- 
dards of graphic design in the Midland area, . . . to try 
to achieve the recognition the good graphic designer 
deserves in the commercial. industrial and aesthetic 
life of the community, and to publicise the work of its 
members’’. For further details write to Jan Blomberg, 
36 Ashville Avenue, Birmingham 34. 


Games at Aspen 

Abram Games is to be on the panel of speakers at this 
year’s International Design Congress at Aspen (June 
21-7). The theme of the congress is Communication 
the image speaks, and Mr Games, Britain’s sole repre- 
sentative, will give a paper on Pattern and purpose. 


Australian IDC director 

The Industrial Design Council of Australia, the forma- 
tion of which was announced in DESIGN for May 1958, 
page 56, has appointed its first director - Colin Barrie, 
an industrial designer and joint general manager of 
Wm Bedford Ltd, a Melbourne manufacturing firm. 
The council’s immediate plans include a detailed 
enquiry into the need for designers in Australian 
industry as the first step in the establishment of training 
courses for designers. A touring exhibition of Austra- 
lian products is being arranged and services equivalent 
to the CoID’s Record of Designers and ‘Design Index’ 
are being developed. 


Street lighting competition 

The Aluminium Development Association announces 
an open competition for the design of aluminium street 
lighting columns. The aim of the competition is “to en- 
courage the evolution of good designs (taking especially 
into account aesthetic appearance, economy of con- 
struction, and the advantages of aluminium) and the 
eventual wider adoption of such lighting columns in 
Great Britain’’. The assessors of the competition will be 
Sir Gordon Russell, director, CoID; Lionel Brett; and 
Professor Sir Alfred Pugsley. The closing date for 
receipt of entries is July 1, 1959; further details may be 
obtained from The Secretary, The Aluminium Devel- 
opment Association, 33 Grosvenor St, London W1. 


Carl Otto's Voicewriter for Thomas A. Edison Inc, 1950; 
Lettera 22 typewriter designed by Marcello Nizolli for Olivetti, 
1948; Raymond Loewy's 1953 Studebaker; and Mies van der 
Rohe’s Barcelona chair, 1929 (see note Hundred best below) 


Hundred best 

The illustrations above show four of the top ten designs 
from a selection of the ‘100 best products of modern 
times’. The selection, which has been organized by 
Jay Doblin, director of the Institute of Design, 
continued on page 69 
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This officer’s cabin in the new Union-Castle liner, — [op ciamis | 
Pendennis Castle, is enriched by the glowing 
colour and pattern of Old Glamis fabrics. The 
curtains and bedspreads of FALL printed linen | FABRICS 


and chair covers of STRATHEDEN weave and 
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many other designs were produced in special colours for 
use on this ship. 

The creation of exclusive fabrics for important contracts is a 
feature of the Old Glamis service to architects and decorators 
who are always welcome visitors at the London and Dundee 
showrooms. Here the entire range of Old Glamis fabrics 
including patterns not normally displayed or available for 
general sale on the home market, can be seen in quiet, 


pleasantly decorated surroundings. 


EKS OF OLD GLAMIS FURNISHING AND 


PMBROIDERY FABRICS TO 


Please ask to see pattern books of the Old Glamis range in your 
VEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER z 


DONALD BROS 


local Furnishing store. If this is not possible we will gladly 


OLD GLAMIS FABRICS have the range brought to your office, studio or shop. 


DONALD BROTHERS LTD., THE OLD GLAMIS FACTORY, DUNDEE, Dundee 85263/4 
and ROXBURGHE HOUSE, 287, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1., MAYfair 1126/7. 
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Illinois Institute of Technology, has been made on the 
basis of a poll among internationally known architects, 
designers, manufacturers and educators, each of whom 
was invited to nominate 10 designs. In addition to the 
four shown here the final assessment of the 10 best 
include Charles Eames plywood and steel chair de- 
signed in 1944: the Parker 51 fountain pen (1932-40); 
the Lincoln Continental (1939-41); American Frigi- 
Sheer Look appliances (1957); Raymond 
Loewy’s Hallicrafters radio, 1946; Dreyfuss’s telephone 
for Bell, 1951. The remaining 90 products have not yet 
been announced. 


daire’s 


Brighter booking 


The recently opened entrance and booking hall of Dun- 
dee Taybridge Station, carried out under the British 
Railways modernisation programme, provides travel- 
lers to and from that city with high standards of 
amenity. The building, together with its approaches, is 


a decided asset, architecturally, to a city which has only 
too few examples of good design to its credit. 

Ihe treatment of the overbridge (above) connecting 
the booking hall with the staircase to the station plat- 
forms is particularly effective, with an interesting com- 
bination of textures —the brick of the walls, rubber tiles 
on the floor and mahogany panelling contrasting agree- 
ably with the smooth plastics surfaces against which 
the well designed lettering is displayed. 

rhe overall impression, inside and out, is of restraint, 
strong accents of bright colour being used to enliven 
an otherwise quiet scheme GEORGE OLIVER 


LETTEBS 00 the Editor 


Colour clash 

sir: The article on Colour (DESIGN March pages 34-40 
is most interesting because of the succinct way in 
which it portrays the attitude of the architectural pro- 
fession towards A deft sneer is given to 
House & Garden, and the words ‘British Colour 
Council’ and “Town & Country Colours’ appear to be 
unmentionable. The lack of self confidence and the 
faith in a system of colour classification are symptom- 
atic of the half baked thinking that overcomes the 
architect when he has to use colour. 

Up to three years ago the colours generally used by 
architects in new buildings were terra cotta, cerulean 
blue, citron, and cloud grey. No less and no more. 
Munsell and Archrome then came into popularity and 
it was a relief for the architect to be able to put a 2°5 
colour on this wall and a 10-0 on that. Finally we have 
the present day approach in which you choose a good 
wallpaper with plenty of colours and match up to it 
your wall colours. Failing all else you get hold of a 
paint firm to make up for your paucity of imagination. 


colour. 
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LETTERS 


Theoretically, and all this talk of discipline where it 
cannot possibly be imposed is pure theory. Almost 
1,000 colours should be enough for anybody; in 
practice this is not so for the following reasons - 

1 Texture is the essence of colour matching. No 
colourist exists who can make a paint, a curtain fabric, 
a carpet, and an upholstery fabric appear to be exactly 
the same colour in daylight and varying intensities of 
artificial light. Any relationship between colours for 
paints and colours for other materials can never be 
anything but accidental. 

2 The spacing of colours in a range must be extrava- 
gantly close if general trends are to be followed. 
Colours change completely according to lighting con- 
ditions and the juxtaposition of other colours. Selection 
from closely spaced colour ranges is the only means of 
overcoming this difficulty. 

3 In selecting paint as the point of attack for colour 
uniformity the authors of this article have made a 
tactical error. There is no difficulty whatsoever in 
obtaining any colour of paint you require because a 
competent painter can always mix it for you. 

The main outcome of this article would seem to be 
that colour is a specialist subject which the architect is 
not competent, and has not the time, to deal with. The 
architect works in terms of space, whereas colour is 
essentially (if my letter is anything to go by) a matter of 
emotion and feeling. When viewed in this light it is 
ridiculous to talk in terms of Munsell reference 
numbers about a subject which is concerned with 
people, time, light and place, in that order. 

GORDON DUNN 
Gordon Dunn Ltd 
49b Market Place 
Doncaster 


Solution for stereo? 
sir: If stereo is to enjoy wide acceptance (DESIGN 
February pages 27-9) it is essential that listeners shall 
not have to occupy a small area of the room in order to 
receive the full stereo illusion. It is therefore very un- 
fortunate that much equipment is marketed which 
tends to impose this inconvenient arrangement on the 
users. For the most realistic result over the biggest 
possible area, the speakers should not beam their out- 
put at the listeners, nor should they be turned in 
towards the middle of the room. It is now recognised by 
the Hi-Fi specialist manufacturers (often the smallest 
companies but always the most enterprising) that 
omni-directional speakers —- those which diffuse the 
high notes in all directions - give the required effect. 
Beaming is avoided and there is no temptation to point 
them in any particular direction. (Low notes are 
omni-directional without any assistance.) 

Two suitable types are widely used; one is the tall 
column, which occupies about one square ft of floor 
space; this type houses one speaker unit facing up- 


wards into a diffuser and gives an all-round spread of 


sound. The other arrangement, permitting great flexi- 
bility in cabinet design, can be used when high and low 
notes are handled by separate speaker units in the one 
cabinet. The high note output can be diffused by a 
reflector or by directing it towards the ceiling. A con- 
siderable increase in listening area results from elimina- 
ting front-facing speakers. 

There is one vital point for those concerned with 
visual design: the box with the hole in the front is no 
longer the obvious solution for a loudspeaker. Further 


the three basic solutions given in your article can be 
placed in order of technical merit. Solution two em- 
ploys two separate speakers, and these are most easily 
designed for technical and, I think, visual excellence. 
Solution number one is not far behind, as the speakers 
are still separate items; solution three virtually rules 
out omni-directional diffusion where the speaker in the 
main cabinet is concerned. Anyway, good quality 
reproduction cannot be obtained 
housed in this way. 

Stereo therefore involves three cabinets if funda- 
mental requirements are to be satisfied. A cheap 
solution is to dispense with two of them by mounting 
the speakers in the wall, as mentioned in your article 
or putting them in enclosures which are part of the 
wall. Sound quality is remarkable and good diffusion 
can still be arranged. Electrostatic speakers, which do 
not need cabinets, already exist and may well provide 
the final answer. 

CLEMEN! BROWN 
121 River Way 
Loughton 
Essex 


from a speaker 


Cook’s counsel 

sir: I read with interest Design Analysis (DESIGN 
December 1958 pages 30-4) and also H. Hobbins’ 
letter (DESIGN March page 61). I wonder whether it is 
Mr or Mrs Hobbins who is writing. I feel it must be 
Mr Hobbins as any woman would surely feel that a 
high hob level is more desirable than a low one. We 
would rather the momentary stretch to “peer into deep 
saucepans”’ than the agony that would be caused if a 
child pulled down a saucepan. 

Again I personally disagree with the letter in the 
same issue from H. S. Carter concerning radiant boil- 
ing plates. I have a small one on my cooker and I find it 
boils no faster than the solid plates and is so very 
awkward to clean. As soon as I have a little spare cash I 
intend to replace it by a solid plate. 

I often wonder how many women are consulted 
when new domestic appliances are designed. Are 
cookers designed by men, who produce brilliant feats 
of engineering, leaving the housewife to salvage the 
basic innovations and adapt them to their own needs ? 

BRENDA LANE 
4 Cobham Rd 
Walthamstow 
London £17 


BOOKS 


Building with plastic structural sandwich panels, 
study group at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Monsanto Chemical Co, Plastics Division, $3-00. 
Sandwich panels are building products which have 
thin, tough and stiff outer skins to take the wear-and- 
tear of life and weather, and a thicker, softer core to 
give stability and heat insulation, all three layers being 
bonded together to behave as a unit. The idea is 
familiar from antiquity, but only in recent times have 
advances in technology given it a real foothold in 
practice. This is a study by MIT architects and engi- 
neers which tries to look ahead at the problems and 
possibilities of future development. It was financed by 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. 

continued on page 71 
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Magpie Furniture Limited 


Station Approach Mortlake London S.W.14 


Illustrated are a few items 

from the MAGPIE Range of 
Drawing Office Furniture 
which are included in ‘Design 
Index’ and will shortly be on 
exhibition at the Design Centre. 


The complete Range is on perm- 
anent display at our Mortlake 
Showroom (15 mins. Waterloo 
where we are pleased to welcome 
readers of ‘Design’ and others 
interested in our products. 


The Contracts side of our 
organization is also always 

at the disposal of those seeking 
a truly 2oth Century approach 
to their furniture problems. 


Pri spect 8071 


Berestord & Hicks of London 


yIEU AMON DROIT) 

BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABI TH Il 
UPHOLSTERERS AND SUPPLIERS 
OF FURNISHING MATERIALS 


The Boardroom of 
Balfour 


Williamson 
& Co. Ltd. 


Boatsided table inWalnut 

12’ x 4’ with inset blue 

Harebell hide top with 
chairs to match. 


ay Designed in co-operation with 
the architects Searle & Searle 


Enquiries for Individual 
Schemes in ( ontemporary or 
Traditional design are invited 


BERESFORD & HICKS 
Curtain Road, E.C.2 
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The detail of the discussion is, on the whole, very 
good, soberly handled and well edited. The illustra- 
tions are all drawings, uniformly done and informative. 
There is a short discussion of the technical design 
requirements, followed by a large section headed 
Proposals, which are in fact ideas for architectural use. 
It is good, and the next part, called Structural analysis, 


says much the same thing from an engineer’s point of 


view, and is equally good. The two ought seemingly to 
have been one, and discussed in the reverse order. 
Finally there is a section devoted to the materials, the 
fabrication of the panels, their handling, their financing 
and marketing. 

The information is comprehensive on general 
questions and only restricted when it deals with 
materials. As its title says, it concerns plastics. What 
then is wrong ? What makes the reviewer hesitate ? It is 
a little difficult to say. One specific disappointment is 
that the description of various kinds of plastics is too 
light. It gives outward characteristics but does not say 
what the materials really are. This ought to be possible 
without requiring terms and concepts understandable 


only to chemists, and it would give much more feeling of 


understanding for the professional or industrial reader. 

The main fault is, I think, that the book never quite 
comes to grips with the implications of the facts and 
arguments examined. One feels that it is a com- 
pendium of several individual efforts, and that the team 
never got together to argue what it all meant for 
architecture and building. WILLIAM ALLEN 


Design manual for cabinet furniture 
Permagon Press Ltd, 17s 6d 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading, since it 
deals only with one aspect of design, structural design. 
It deals with ways of making cabinets rigid, wardrobes 
in particular. A title suggested for it at one stage, which 
would have been extremely apt and certainly no more 
misleading, was The skeleton in the cupboard. 


A full analysis of the research carried out by 
T. Kotas into the structure of cabinet furniture was 
published by the Furniture Development Council in 
1956 and excited great interest at the time. The 
present volume gives an outline of the methods used in 
his experiments, the principles he brought to light and 
the recommendations made for increasing the rigidity 
of cabinets. These are described in simple language, 
understandable to the non-scientifically minded reader, 
with drawings and diagrams so that the principles and 
calculations can be readily understood. 

Since the publication of the original research a 
number of manufacturers have applied some of the 
principles and in this manual drawings and descriptions 
of a few of these applications have been included. 

In general a piece of cabinet furniture may be con- 
sidered as an open five sided box; the sixth side is some- 
times covered by a door. When such a box is pushed 
from any direction it deforms, but it always deforms 
into the same shape and all its faces twist. If any one of 
these sides, including the open side, is stiffened to 
resist twisting, the box can no longer distort. Various 
ways of stiffening one face are pointed out. Some meth- 
ods are akin to those traditionally used in the trade but 
it would seem that, as the cabinet maker did not fully 
appreciate what he was in fact doing structurally, the 
methods have sometimes not been used as effectively or 
as economically as they might have been. Other 
methods of reinforcement described have probably 
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never before been used in furniture making. 

In designing a cabinet there are clearly other 
factors to be considered beyond the production of a 
rigid structure employing the minimum of material in 
the right places. However, this is an important book 
and is likely to prove a great stimulus to designers; it 
will enable them to think more clearly about structures 
and how to obtain rigidity, if rigidity is a quality 
which is needed. ]. CHRISTOPHER HEAI 


Mobler textiler lamper brugskunst 

Birgit and Christian Enevoldsen, Arkitektens Forlag, 
Copenhagen, Alec Tiranti Ltd, £1 10s 

‘This book turns upside-down one’s preconceptions of 
Danish design. Finn Juhl’s work, for example, far 
from being in charmingly good taste, seems aggressively 
Art Nouveau and full of contrived difficulties when 
seen as a ‘collection’. It is the lesser known designers 
who appear to have created the gentle furniture we 
think of as being characteristically Danish. 

It is also a surprise that amongst the older work we 
find the ageless and anonymous rush-bottom church 
seat, and the Indian Army camp chair attributed to 
Kaare Klint (although the design of the latter has been 
attributed to other Scandinavian designers and even to 
Erné Goldfinger!). 

The middle of the section on chairs is devoted to 
what can only be described as sensible-toy or ‘Mickey 
Mouse’ styling — a description which also covers what 
is shown of Jacobsen. Jacobsen, a designer who has a 
real sense of style, is badly presented in this book. 

One designer who fits none of these categories is 
Poul Kjaerholm, working with success in a Miesian 
machine - aesthetic tradition, producing strong (at 
least formally) and clearly organised furniture. 

The editors say some hard things about the absence 
of decent beds, but they could have extended their 
censure to the absence (in my view) of decent furnish- 
ing fabrics -if the designs shown here are indeed 
typical — and, I am afraid, almost to lamp fittings. This 
last section is saved only by the presence of the 
Kastruppendel which looks translucent, simple and 
cleanable — three essential criteria of domestic light 
fittings. PETER SMITHSON 
Modulor 2 
Le Corbusier, Faber and Faber, {2 2s 
In the first book, Le Corbusier described the con- 
ception and birth, at his atelier in Paris, of a certain 
instrument which he named the Modulor. The 
material, from which this instrument was fashioned, is 
the mathematical ratio, which the astronomer Kepler 
once called “‘a precious gem, one of the two treasures of 
geometry”. The instrument itself consists of two 
ordered progressions of this ratio related to each other 
and related to salient human dimensions. In short, the 
Meodulor is a measure related to man. 

This second book is a continuation of the first in the 
form of a biography of the infant Modulor. It describes 
its rapid rate of growth, which by now includes most 
countries in the world, its teething troubles and 
eccentricities. It dwells with equal fondness on the 
admiration or criticism of its parents, friends and 
acquaintances. It is in fact a fascinating scrapbook of 
impressions conveying an exhilarating sense of life, 
aspiration and endeavour, in a world which is too often 
filled with apathy, regulations and routine. 

Modulor 2, in my opinion, would appeal most 
strongly to those who are actively engaged in doing 


design, as distinct from assessing the merits of a 
finished work. Doers may well find new life in the 
Modulor and the well from which it springs; critics 
may find food in the thought that ‘it proves nothing’. 
In either case this book deserves the widest attention 
since the Modulor is one of the very few really practical 
suggestions so far made in this century for improving 
the quality of design. SERGEI KADLEIGH 


1958 Book of the year, Shell Mex & BP Ltd. 

This book, designed by Royston Cooper, is confidently 
lavish and may be described as a film strip on art 
paper. The printing is of the high standard to be ex- 
pected of W. S. Cowell Ltd. 


This month’s cover 

This month's cover was designed by Colin Forbes, who 
runs a freelance design practice in addition to being 
head of the book production and graphic design de- 
partment at the LCC Central School of Arts & Crafts. 
He designs printed matter of various kinds, and is 
interested in all uses of letter forms. He was responsible 
for the interior signs of the new passenger handling 
building at London Airport. 


Electric food mixers - a correction 

The article Electric food mixers beginning on page 36 
of this issue is number 15 in the consumer needs series. 
It is regretted that the title was inadvertently printed 
“consumer needs 14”’. 


MANUFACTURERS in this issue 
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Maybe an 
INJECTION MOULDING 


is the answer! 


TCl2 CHAIR 


TC! ARMCHAIR 


NEW MODELS IN 


THE RANGE OF 


TCS! CHAIR 


Why not let us help you? As pioneers in thermoplastic 
injection moulding we can advise. We mould for prac- 
tically every industry, in cellulose acetate, polystyrene, 
polythene, acrylic, nylon, etc. We will willingly send a 
specialist to study your particular problem and put a 
complete service—Drawing Office, Design Unit, Tool 
Room and up-to-date Moulding Shop—at your disposal. 


Run your finger down this list of just a few of the industries 
we serve. Is yours here ? If not, why not ? 


AIRCRAFT 

RADIO 
ELECTRONICS 
REFRIGERATION 
ELECTRICAL 
COSMETICS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
AUTOMOBILES 
Tors 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


TELEPHONES 
ENGINEERING 
BUILDING 

SPORTS 

FANCY GOODS 
HABERDASHERY 
SHOP FITTING 
HOUSEHOLD WARES 
PACKAGING 

ETc., ETC. 


TC52 
PAGWOOD 
CHAIR 


' 
TAPER TUBE 
FURNITURE 


A comprehensive and 
colourful catalogue 
illustrates and describes 
the recently extended 
range of PEL Taper Tube 
furniture. PEL will gladly 
send you a copy 

on request. 


MADE BY PEL LIMITED 
Old ru, Birminghar 1 Q company 


n Showroon 
HENRIETTA PLACE 
Showroom 


‘} WELLINGTON STREET GLASGOW c.2 





TC4! EASY CHAIR 


Why not lift your phone now and ask for 
COLindale 8868/9 or 8860 ? or a p.c. will get things moving 


INJECTION 
MOULDERS 


Specialists in thermo-plastic moulding for all industries 


WESTMORELAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W.9 


Telephone : COLindale 8868/9 8860. Telegrams: INJECMOULD HYDE LONDON 
163 
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Belfast 
Birmingham 
Bournemouth 


Brighton 


Cardiff 
Said our designer, M.S.I.A. and all that: Derby 
“All this ad needs is sixty five words of brilliant copy 
giving the full story of the equipment, supplies i 
and services which Hall Harding provide i Huddersfield 
for the drawing office, the designer and the draughtsman’. Leeds 
We've got a better idea. 
We've got a mailing list to keep you posted on new developments. # 
May we add your name to it? i London (4) 


Glasgow 


Leicester 


Manchester 


Middlesbrough 





Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Newport, Mon. 
Portsmouth 

Romford 











Southampton 
Stoke-on-Trent 








Wolverhampton 


Hall Harding Limited Stourton House, Dacre Street, S.W.1 


Telephone: ABBEY 7890 








Abels hy 
HARGREAVES 


f COUMIE J 


A label by Hargreaves is a Hallmark 


designers 

of excellence—a permanent reminder makers of point of sale 
of the quality of your craftsmanship units in wood, tube, 
sheet metal, wire 


S. & H. HARGREAVES LTD., LABELITE HOUSE 
GRAYS YARD, JAMES STREET, LONDON W./i 


Tel: Welbeck 3754/5 SALESCOPE 32 CHURCH STREET LANCASTER, TELEPHONE 5433 
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1858—1959 
ONE HUNDRED AND 
ONE YEARS OF 
QUALITY WOODWORK 


Does not mean old-fashioned ideas and the 
slavish copying of the past. We illustrate one 
of the offices in the recently completed WOOD 
GREEN CIVIC CENTRE, Architects, Sir John 
Brown, A. E. Henson and Partners, to prove 
our point. In contrast we were also responsible 
for the manufacture of the Pulpit, Altar Rails 
Choir Stalls, Bishops’ Thrones and the Stairs to 
the Organ Gallery in the beautiful Wren Church of 
ST. LAWRENCE-JEWRY-NEXT-GUILDHALL, 
recently rehabilitated under the direction of 
Cecil Brown, Esq., L.R.1.B.A. 

Standard office furniture of most attractive 
design by the Nicholson Brothers is made 
exclusively by Hammers. 


Church, Office, Library, School and Laboratory 
Furniture and Fittings 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


*You can trust Hammer's personal service’ Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture 
Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, London N.4. STAmford Hill 6691-2 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 


GIVE YOUR PRODUCTS THAT EXTRA... 


SALES APPEAL. 


Claylastic has been proved a most adaptable and 
attractive embellishing strip. This low cost trimming 
material can be supplied in Gold, Silver, Brass, 
Chrome and Copper. Other metallic coluurs are 
available. Claylastic never loses its fine lustre and 
its plastic coating gives it protection against 
weather, corrosion and tarnishing. For full details 
of this trimming material please send for our 
Publication 1001. 














THE PLASTIC TRIMMING MATERIAL 


HOWARD CLAYTON-WRIGHT LTD 
WELLESBOURNE, WARWICKSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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“To a chap like me— 

and I'm proud of my work — my pencll’s 
my tiving. 

The pencils | use have to stand up to fast 
hard work, their grading’s got to 

be absolutely spot on — not almost 
or nearly but bang on the dot every 

time. 

The leads must hold their points 

and flow smoothly throughout a long line — 
no crumbling or ‘ clinkers' mark you! — 


Y 


and if | erase a line it must go cleanly — 


there's no ‘ furrow’ left in my paper 
so you won't find ghost lines in prints 
made off my drawings. As a matter of 
fact you can tell from a print when it is 


Md 
© 


& 


my drawing — the print’s always first class.” 


™ 


WUT 
“4 


~ 


“What pencils do ! use?" 


"Venus drawing pencils of course, the ones 
with the crackle finish !— how else 
do you think | keep up my high standard?" 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


(SHOWGARDS) LIMITED 


3% VENUS Drawing Pencils are made in 17 accurate 
grades from 9H to 6B. 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD.. LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, ES 





of Dress Design 


A job well handled 
down to the finest detail 


Everite Plastics are chosen by designers in every sphere —they 

: SN ke. pas are thoroughly reliable combining strength with good design. 

1 zmpi Mas Bth to June 6th Many of the patterns have been accepted by the Council of 

. Industrial Design for ‘Design Index’ and they are made by 

Evered, pioneers in Plastics Hardware and famous for quality 
products since 1809. 


| Send for the Everite Standard Trim Catalogue— it’s worth 
\ bearing in mind that there are 500 standard patterns available — 
\ FREE OF MOULD COST. 


e NationayBdugat ion and Careers Exhibition 


ay 


EVERED AND COMPANY LIMITED Siffre) “OPS: eretisned 1009 


also - 
2, 3 and 4 
(O10) HO) 8) 5 
BLOCKS 





s 
GRAVURE- 
= = SOSH y cylinder and 
LWwWR , flat plate 
ELECTROS 
and STEREOS 


Artists and 


HALEIONE  * 
he 


eee Pe S165 6 


GWYNNE HOUSE, 15-17, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Gne of the ‘R-Line’ nesting chairs designed 
to take its place in the modern scheme of 
things. Simplicity of line and graceful 
appearance of this chair are combined 

with sturdiness, the frame being of steel 





rod and stove-enamelled in any of a wide 
range of colours. The seat and back are 
of foam rubber, covered in attractive 
contemporary fabrics. 

Cox nesting chairs can easily solve your 

seating problems. There is a chair to 


suit every occasion. Illustrated leaflets 
will be sent on request. 


FURNITURE COX & CO (WATFORD) LTD * WATFORD BY-PASS * HERTS + WAtford 28541 











Designers’ 


BRUSHES 


Craftsman-made from pure 
kolinsky sable, Handover 


COLLEGE OF CERAMICS 
North Staffordshire Technical College, Stoke-on-Trent 
F. R. PATRICK, Pu.D., BENG. A.M.LMrcu.£., A.MLLEE 
The next Special Full-time Course 
of one year’s duration for 
DESIGNERS FOR 
THE POTTERY INDUSTRY 





seamless precision-finished 
artists’ brushes will give you 
finer points, far greater 
accuracy, superior control, 
ease of working and complete 
satisfaction. 

We supply a full range of 
designers’ brushes in 

various lengths; also poster 
and ticket writers’ brushes, and 
fine hog hair tools for use 

in oils. 


Write today for our fully illustrated 
20 page catalogue to: 


A. S. HANDOVER LTD 
“The name that guarantees the brush” 
Angel Yard, Highgate High St., London 
Tel: MOUntview 0665 
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will commence in September 1959 


It will be operated jointly by the College 
of Ceramics and the Stoke-on-Trent Col- 
lege of Art. The course is intended for 
those students who have completed the 
N.D.D. course at Special Level, and for 
others whose work shows sufficient prom- 
ise, and will provide facilities for potential 
designers to be trained in all the decorative 
techniques of the Industry, to carry out 
research on design, and to use the techni- 
cal facilities available to put their ideas 
into execution. 
Entry will be made by selection, and can- 
didates will be required to submit samples 
of their work and to be sponsored by a 
Principal of a College of Art or some 
other responsible person. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Head of the 
College of Ceramics (North Staffordshire Technical 
College), Stoke-on-Trent, as soon as possible. 























CONTRACT 
FURNISHING— 


where we Come in.. 


When you’re thinking of making your offices more 
up-to-date and impressive than ever before—that’s 
where we come in. We have the experience and 

the facilities to give a complete service for all types 

of contract furnishing. Let us handle the design, 
manufacture and supply of your whole project. 

We specialise in high grade furniture, in 

reproduction or contemporary styling, for executive 
offices, boardrooms, hotels, restaurants and libraries. 
Let us arrange a preliminary discussion without obligation 
a specialist representative would be pleased to call on you. 











ESTABLISHED FOR HALF A CENTURY — MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 
* ELASTIC ' BOOKCASES. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE LTD 
(CONTRACTS DEPARTMENT) 

82 VICTORIA STREET - LONDON - SW1 
Telephone Nos. ViCtoria 0372 - 0085 




















STOKE-ON-TRENT COLLEGE OF ART 


Principal: ®. H. MARLOW, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A., M.S.LLA. 


Birmingham 
College of Art 
School of 
JEWELLERY AND 
SILVERSMITHING 


Full-time and part-time courses 


” 
* 
7 
* 
- 


Courses in 


Pottery and Ceramic 


: 


Decoration 


are available in 


Full-time two and three year courses 
Goldsmithing Silversmithing 


-_* © &€& *& © &* * © &* * & * * * 


Enamelling Diamond mounting and setting leading to the National Diploma = 


Fine and Fashion Jewellery Horology Design at Special Level are available 
Stone Seal Engraving Diesinking 
Engraving Centrifugal Casting 
Toolmaking Gemmology 


in Pottery and in Graphic Design, with 


special reference to ceramic decoration 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE OF ART 
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Enquiries to 
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The College of Art, Queen Street, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
THE BRITISH AUSTRALIAN Carpet Manufacturing Co Pty 
Ltd, Melbourne, require an experienced Designer to 
join their Design Staff. This is an interesting, well-paid 
position, with good prospects. Interviews will be 
arranged during May when the Head Designer of the 
Company will be in this country. Applications, stating 
age, experience, etc, should be sent as soon as possible 
to the Secretary, The Carpet Manufacturing Co Ltd, 
Kidderminster. 


AN ASSISTANT DESIGNER is required in the Product and 
Exhibition Design Department of an important Mid- 
land company, manufacturing plastic raw materials. 
Applicants should possess advanced design apprecia- 
tion and a high standard of visual presentation. The 
Situation offers a unique opportunity for freedom of 
expression. Full details of age, experience, etc to: 
British Industrial Plastics Limited, Product Design 
Service, Tat Bank House, Oldbury, Birmingham. 


STYLING DRAUGHTSMAN required to assist in the design 
and presentation of radio and TV cabinets for a well 
known manufacturer in West London area. Applicants 
should be 25-30 years of age with previous good ex- 
perience of this work. The Company operates a good 
Pension /Life Assurance Scheme. Please write, in con- 
fidence, full details of age, experience, salary desired to 
Box 364, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swl. 


FREELANCE DESIGNER for lettering of vehicles of old- 
established London Carriers. Designs also wanted 
from time to time to submit with quotations for period 
contract van hire to potential customers requirements. 
Please state fee. Box 363, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swl. 


DESIGNER-DRAUGHTSMAN with practical experience re- 
quired by West End Interior Decorators. Must be re- 
liable. Excellent prospects, good salary. Write Box 362, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw. 


VERSATILE ASSISTANT DESIGNER required, under thirty, 
with experience of furniture and interior design, ability 
to prepare working drawings essential. Full particulars 
to Box 360, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swl. 


REPRESENTATIVE required age 25-30 for London and 
Home Counties. Applications stating age, education 
and details of previous business experience to the 
Secretary, Ernest Race Limited, 22 Union Road, 
Clapham, London sw4. 


INDUSTRIAL STYLIST. A vacancy exists in the Develop- 
ment Laboratories of EMI Sales and Service Limited 
for a Stylist with a sound knowledge of industrial de- 
sign, and the ability to originate practical designs with 
an appreciation of the production procedures involved- 
Please apply, quoting Ref EL/W57, to Personnel 
Manager, Electric & Musical Industries Limited, 
Hayes, Middlesex. 


PACKAGE DESIGNER. A top art job with leading adver- 
tising agency. This man (or woman) must have a 
decided flair for package design, know how to apply it 
to mass market products, and know how to see a job 
through to client presentation stage. Authority, re- 
sponsibility and high salary for the final choice Write. 
with full particulars of career to Box 359, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London sw. 


Classified advertisements 


Rates: 1s 3d per word (minimum, 20s). Box numbers, 1s extra 


Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


TWO EXPERIENCED FURNITURE DESIGNERS are required by 
Greaves & Thomas Limited, in their technical head- 
quarters at Harlow, Essex. 1. A Senior Designer, 
accustomed to modern production methods, with con- 
siderable experience of designing both cabinet and 
upholstered furniture, and capable of producing full- 
sized working drawings and coloured visualisers. 
2. An Assistant Designer with at least three years 
training in draughtsmanship and furniture design at a 
recognised school. Salaries will be fixed at a level to 
attract first-class men. Housing is available in the 
district. Applications, giving full details of age, 
qualifications and experience, should be addressed to 
the Design and Development Manager, Greaves & 
Thomas Limited, Edinburgh Way, Harlow, Essex. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 

BOROUGH OF LOWESTOFT COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION 
LOWESTOFT SCHOOL OF ART & CRAFTS 

Required as soon as possible: Part-time teacher, from 
two to three days per week, in the Lowestoft School of 
Art to take Graphic Design and Lettering for full- 
time students, Typographic Design for Printers, 
Bookbinding and Shop Display. Two days additional 
teaching for suitably qualified teacher at a local 
Grammar School. Application forms from Borough 
Education Officer, Education Office, 49 High Street, 
Lowestoft. 


MIDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

TWICKENHAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Egerton Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. 

Required for September 1 1959: 1. Senior Lecturer in 
Graphic Design. Candidates should have experience as 
design executives in advertising agencies or com- 
mercial studios, and must be fully conversant with the 
design and production of all forms of printed adver- 
tising matter, and have had some experience in other 
fields of publicity. Teaching experience a recom- 
mendation. 2. Assistant Grade B (two posts) in 











Graphic Design. Applicants should be suitably 
qualified to teach general art subjects in relation to 
full-time graphic design courses. Candidates should 
have appropriate academic qualifications and have had 
teaching experience. Salary in accordance with the 
Burnham (Technical) Report, ie, Senior Lecturers - 
£1,417 10s =~ £52 10s- £1,627 10s per annum plus 
London allowance. Assistants Grade B — £682 10s 
£26 5s — £1,076 5s per annum plus London allowance 
and other additions for previous experience as appro- 
priate. Application forms (foolscap SAE) from the 
Principal. Closing date May 15. 


PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF ART 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for the post of Grade II Head of Department and 
Regional Organiser of Decoration and Interior Design. 
Duties to begin September 1 1959. Salary Burnham 
Scale £1,400 « £50 to £1,600 plus Special Addition of 
5°. Full particulars and forms of application from the 
Registrar, College of Art, Guildhall Square, Ports- 
mouth. Closing date 14 days from publication of 
notice. 


FULL TIME TYPOGRAPHICAL/PACKAGING DESIGNER is 
required by large company in non-exotic part of 
country. Art School training is essential, also ex- 
perience of production techniques. A pleasant working 
atmosphere already exists in the Design Group within 
which the Typographer would work. A large measure 
of responsibility and freedom will be given if the high 
standard of creative work for which we are looking is 
forthcoming. Write to Box 365, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swl. 


PEEL PARK TECHNICAL COLLEGE, SALFORD 

Principal: F. Wood, MA (Oxon), LL.B, AIB, AMBIM 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for the post of Assistant, Grade B, to take charge 



















Sideboard ‘Hamilton’, made by Archie Shine Ltd, was designed by Robert Heritage, DesRCA, MSIA, who was 
recommended by The Record of Designers. 
Manufacturers who want staff designers or design consultants can apply for a free short list (requirements must 
be stated in some detail) to the 


Record of Designers 


ColD, 28 Haymarket, London SW1, or to the ColD, Scottish Committee, 46 West George Street, Glasgow C2. 
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of Dress Design and Allied Subjects in the School of 
Art and Industrial Design. Duties to commence 
September 1959, or as soon as possible after that date. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical 
Scale for Assistant Lecturers Grade B, (Men) £682 10s 
to £1,076 5s. (Women) £609 to £861 plus 5/7ths 
differential from April 1959. Further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained from The 
Principal, Peel Park Technical College, Salford 5, to 
whom completed forms should be returned as soon as 
possible. 


GRAPHIC DESIGNER for television. Associated-Re- 
diffusion requires a designer for their Graphic Design 
Department. Salary £1,200 per annum. Please write to 
Graphic Design, Associated-Rediffusion Limited, 
Television House, Kingsway, wc2, or telephone 
HOLborn 7888, Ext. 332. 


DESIGNER REQUIRED in the Publicity Division of im- 
portant British company manufacturing and marketing 
punched card business machines and electronic data 
processing equipment. The chosen applicant will work 
on exhibition stand design, also on exhibition, educa- 
tion and training display material. Interesting prob- 
lems of interior design for the company’s premises also 
arise occasionally. Essential qualifications: experience 
in the work outlined; knowledge of constructional 
methods and materials; ability in detailing, and a good 
typographical sense. A responsible outlook on the job 
in hand in all its aspects, from initial conception to 
completion, is as important as brilliance at the creative 
stage. The company trades on a world-wide scale and 
participates in major exhibitions overseas as well as in 
the United Kingdom. It is also a firm believer in the 
value of well-conceived display material for use in 
expanding the operation and applications of its equip- 
ment (in Government, industry, commerce and 
science) both for general publicity and for training 
purposes at its educational establishments. Consider- 
able scope therefore exists for, possibly, a youngish 
man with a sound design talent - and advancement 
according to ability can be assured. Please write, with 
details of age, experience and the salary level expected, 
to Box 356, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw]. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

ARTIST/DESIGNER seeks change. Varied experience 
graphic design, display; creative and development 
work for laminated plastics, etc. Preference for pro- 
gressive post of responsibility in design department of 
manufacturing company. Box 344, DESIGN, 28 Hay- 
market, London sw1. 


DESIGNER of exhibitions, interiors, displays. Ex- 
perienced young DesRcA secks freelance work or good 
staff position. Box 357, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swl. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS 

KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) LTD. Fine colour Printers 
have installed yet another Precision Letterpress Print- 
ing Machine to meet increasing demands. Our design 
service is available for submission of ideas, for Leaflets, 
Brochures and Catalogues, either by Lemenpouss or 
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Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
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Litho. Specimens available from, Factory - Kings 
Norton, Birmingham 30. Telephone: KINgs Norton 
2262. London Office — Stuart House, 1 Tudor Street, 
London sc4. Tel: Feet Street 1379. 


POSTER PRINTING. Jordison’s of Middlesbrough are 
specialists in offset litho (drawn and photo) and silk- 
screen from DC up to 48 sheet. May we offer you our 
advice ? Jordison and Company Limited, Marton Road, 
Middlesbrough (2801), or Broad Court, wc2, (TEMple 
Bar 3818). 


WEATHER OAK PRESS LIMITED. The head of our Design 
Department, Mr A. S. Workman, has won one of the 
top four awards in the 1959 Design Competition 
organised by the British Federation of Master Printers. 
Three other members of our creative staff have won 
highly commended or certificate places in this Com- 
petition. In our printing works we are running a 
permanent night shift and in all departments we 
specialise in high quality work and have established 
our reputation on this basis. Literature and specimens 
on request. Creative artists, photographers, colour 
printers. Head Office and Works, Summer Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 


PROTOTYPES & MODEL MAKING 
RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES welcome your enquiries 
for architectural, engineering, experimental and ship 
models; production runs of advertising units in rubber, 
plastics, wood or metal; prototypes in all materials; 
giant exhibition and carnival displays. 4, 5 and 6 
Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, London Nw1. Euston 
7617 and 1981. 


WESTWAY MODELS LIMITED -— the largest model-making 
organisation in the United Kingdom specialising in 
models for display, exhibition, product design and 
prototype-development. 178 Brent Crescent, London 
NW10. Telephone ELGar 3267-8. 


PARTRIDGE’S MODELS LIMITED, established 1921, 
specialise in prototype and development work in any 
suitable material. Close collaboration with foremost 
industrial designers and injection moulders ensures 
speedy and satisfactory solutions. 14 South Wharf 
Road, w2. paDdington 4653. 


METAL — WIRE — TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 
your prototypes and/or production runs. Holborn 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, N1. CAN 8042. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

DENNIS HOOKER Offers to Designers and Manufacturers 
a complete service of creative colour and black and 
white photography. Gordon McLeish and Associates, 
44 Queen’s Gate Terrace, sw7. KNightsbridge 7878. 


JOEL GREEN STUDIOS. Colour stereo specialists and all 
types of black and white photography. Any location. 45 
Englands Lane, Nw3. swiss Cottage 2300. 


COMMISSIONS & DESIGNS WANTED 

PLASTIC WELDERS to the bookbinding and stationery 
trades, Book covers, Ringbooks, Wallets, Catalogue 
covers, clear folders, etc. Designs, samples and esti- 
mates free. L. Kahn Manufg. Co Ltd, London w10. 
LaDbroke 1225/6/7, and Hatfield, Herts, Hatfield 2287. 


EXHIBITION STANDS, Displays, Shopfronts and Interior 
schemes designed promptly and economically. 10 
years experience but bristling with fresh ideas. 
H. Gordon Blundy, 20 Priory Villas, Friern Barnet, 
N11, ENTerprise 5567. 


EXPERIENCED DESIGN GROUP available to give ‘family 
look’ to your packaging, printed publicity and display. 
Complete, service for penatenienien mastering and sales 


promotion projects. Box 361, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swl. 


MICHAEL EDWARDS, display and exhibition designer. 
20 Buckingham Street, The Strand, London wc2. 
TRAfalgar 2088. 


SHIPPING & PACKING 

INTENDING EXHIBITORS at European Fairs should 
contact Davies Turner & Co Ltd, 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London swl, sLoane 3455, for details of DIRECT 
ROAD SERVICE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PICTURE FRAMES of all types made. The largest stock in 
London. Rowley, 86-87 Campden Street, Kensington. 
Telephone park 4349. 


SPECIALISTS IN SEASONED Sussex oak for one hundred 
and twenty-eight years. Albert Turner & Son Limited, 
35 High Street, Lewes, Telephone Lewes 520, can 
offer dry Oak in thicknesses from } inch to 6 inches 
and often Walnut, Cherry, Cedar, Plane, Yew, 
Sycamore and other English Woods as well. 


FREELANCE ILLUSTRATOR/POTTER, ATD, offers to share 
her four room Studio in Lewes, Sussex: low over- 
heads, one hour London. Box 358, DESIGN, 28 Hay- 
market, London sw. 


FOR SALE 

DRAWING BOARDS - Double Elephant & Antiquarian, 
complete with stands, stools and Parallel Motions or 
Drafting Machines. Condition as new. KINgston 3444. 
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